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MONTENEGRIN SKETCHES. 


I. A WALK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


It is not good to walk in 
Montenegro, that is to say, for 
long distances, either for reasons 
of economy or for one’s health. 
Rather accord with the horse- 
owner, however exorbitant may 
appear the terms, or spend a 
few hours more on the journey 
and go the roundabout way by 
road, 

Such advice I mentally swear 
to give any unsuspecting for- 
eigner should I ever reach 
Virpazar alive. I look at my 
watch and find it is ten o’clock. 
By this time they assured me 
last night in Cettinje that I 
should be eating a sumptuous 
breakfast at Vir, if I got off by 
5 AM. I had started before 
five, in a steady drizzle, accom- 
panied by a guide who had 
driven me to distraction the 
night before. We had spoken 
of terms, and I had offered one 
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gulden fifty kreutzers. For a 
five hours’ walk this was liberal 
payment, but he had demanded 
twice the amount. I remained 
seemingly firm, meaning to go 
eventually as far as two guldens. 
He gazed at me reproachfully, 
and then said he was not sure 
of waking at four o’clock—could 
he sleep in my house? I sug- 
gested it to Reinwein, my wor- 
thy landlord, who became 
abusive and put my feelings 
into strong but picturesque 
language. A Montenegrin not 
able to rise at four o’clock. It 
was too absurd. I offered with 
much sarcasm my alarum clock ; 
but the jest fell flat, as he had 
never heard of one. Then he 
reverted to the question of pay- 
ment, and narrated at length 
the expenses he would incur by 
travelling with me to Vir. 
There was his bed to pay for 
Y 
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that night, food for the next 
day, and damages to shoe- 
leather, until I began to wonder 
at this strange man and the 
workings of his intricate brain. 
Again I used sarcasm, and in- 
quired if I should pay his rent 
at home for the coming quarter 
as well. It struck him as a 
good idea, and his countenance 
brightened. Then it was that 
T lost all patience and demanded 
back the fifty kreutzers hand 
money I had given him, saying 
I would find the way alone. 

“That thou canst not do, 
Gospodin. Give me one gulden 
sixty kreutzers and I will be 
with thee at half-past four to- 
morrow. Dost thou agree?” 

And this was the way this 
intelligent man schemed to get 
an extra five farthings out of 
me. I had lost half an hour 
and my temper. 

As the clock of the old 
monastery chimed out five we 
had already climbed out of 
the valley of Cettinje. Two 
hours later we halted at a 
primitive khan (Montenegrins 
use the word han instead of 
the more universally known 
word “khan”’) for coffee, with 
an egg beaten up into a fine 
cream as a substitute for milk. 

“How far from here?” I 
asked on leaving. 

“Three hours for thee, two 
for a Montenegrin,” was the 
answer, and it had irritated 
me; so, in a blinding snow- 
storm (on the Ist of May), I 
did my best to make the pace. 
I wonder to-day that I did 
not break my neck down that 
awful path into the valley 
below. It was a hillside to 


be negotiated with care and 
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at leisure, not to be skipped 
down as if one was hurrying 
down an ordinary flight of 
stairs. My guide leapt blithely 
from one jagged point to an- 
other, never slipping, as sure- 
footed as a mountain goat, 
waiting for me every hundred 
yards with an apologetic look 
as I stumbled and slid after 
him. Not only are these paths 
used by human beings and 
goats, but also by mountain 
torrents in wet weather. 

And now it was ten o'clock, 
Vir was nowhere in sight, and 
a feeling of great wrath arose 
within me as I contemplated 
the sole of one of my boots 
flapping idly in the wind. Both 
heels looked as if they had been 
chopped at with an axe, and 
my feet felt as if they had been 
inside during the operation. 
Thoughts of missing the dili- 
gence from Vir to Antivari 
assail me. It only goes every 
other day, and if I find it gone, 
that means another weary 
climb on foot over the Sutor- 
mann Pass, down to the coast 
beyond, for I wish to catch 
the weekly steamer to Cattaro. 
It does not do to miss con- 
nections in out - of - the - way 
places like Vir. 

We push on and meet a 
youth. We greet each other 
fervently. 

“It is three-quarters of an 
hour away,” he answers. “ May 
God go with ye!” 

I am tempted to whistle a 
merry tune, for I can last an- 
other hour, and so can my 
boots. It was too soon to 
whistle, and it made my guide 
whistle too,—it is funny how 
catching whistling is,—which 
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set my teeth on edge. Monte- 
negrins have no idea of a tune, 
and confine themselves to a 
compass of four or five half 
tones. It is distracting to a 
point of madness after ten 
minutes. 

Eleven o’clock, and we are 
still bounding along a seesaw 
path, and have crossed and 
recrossed the swollen river a 
dozen times with a skill which 
Blondin would have admitted. 
I am now indifferent to personal 
danger. What matter if I miss 
my footing on the rocks jutting 
out of the foaming stream or 
stumble on the precipice above, 
death will be equally quick. 
And the diligence leaves at 
twelve. 

The scenery was probably 
magnificent, now and then I 
catch glimpses of it, great hills 
towering above me on either 
side; but my feet are far too 


tender to permit my eyes to 


wander above me. I begin to 
talk to myself aloud, in English, 
so as not to shock my simple 
guide. Eleven-thirty, and I 
tap my revolver with a murder- 
ous longing to kill all the people 
who said the journey could be 
accomplished with ease in five 
hours. They had given me to 
understand that to do it in six 
hours we should have to dawdle 
by the way, to pick flowers and 
smoke cigarettes at the more 
beautiful spots. On a macad- 
amised road and dead level it 
might be done in five hours, but 
then a Montenegrin scorns a 
well-made road. He infinitely 
Prefers to skip like a young 
ram in the hills, which metaphor 
whiles away another ten min- 
utes, as it does not seem quite 
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right. The steeper the path 
and the more strewn with rock 
and boulders, the faster he goes 
on his way rejoicing. 

It is twelve, and now I am 
apathetic. I do not call aloud 
to myself any longer, to the 
mystification of my guide, who 
always thought I was trying to 
keep up a conversation with 
him. I am oblivious of the 
nails running into my heels, and 
I do not place my feet with the 
care I did when a year ago I 
left Cettinje one cold and dismal 
morning full of hope and pride 
in my youthful vigour. The 
most casual observer will notice, 
too, that my step has lost its 
wonted elasticity, and that a 
lethargy has come upon me 
making my movements me- 
chanical. I muster up a little 
energy to address my guide. 

“Go, thou liar and son of 
liar. Hurry forward to the 
town, and if by any chance the 
post is still there, stand by the 
driver with thy revolver till I 
come.” 

He springs forward,—I had 
hoped he would kill me for the 
insult,—and I am left to plod 
wearily after him. At last I 
see the little cluster of houses 
of Vir. At twelve-thirty I 
stagger into the market-place. 

“The diligence is still here,” 
says my guide, who has run 
lightly towards me. I breathe 
a prayer of thankfulness and of 
repentance for the remarks I 
have made, which might have 
blighted the very trees. 

“But it is full,” he adds as 
an after-thought. 

I do not faint, I do not even 
swear,—dumbly I walk to the 
inn. A man I know from for- 
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mer visits, the village jack-of- 
all-trades, follows me. 

“Cut them off,” I say as he 
proceeds to unlace what were a 
few hours ago a pair of strong 
boots, ironically called in other 
lands shooting-boots, suitable 
for mountaineering and long 
walking tours. “Thou mayst 
keep them and the other things 
too.” These were once a pair 
of socks. 

Then a fair maiden comes in 
with a tub of warm water and 
insists on tenderly bathing my 
poor feet. At any other time 


II. EVENING ON THE 


The heat of the day has 
passed. With my head upon a 
pillow of coats I lay at full 
length on the bottom of the 
canoe, lazily listening to the 
swish of the water as my 
paddlers slowly wind in and 
out of a narrow channel. A 
dreamy peace pervades the 
scene, which so strongly re- 
sembles a deserted backwater 
of the Thames. The stillness 
is unbroken save by an occa- 
sional far-away hail of fisher- 
men, or the grating croak of a 
grey heron in the bushes. Up 
in the bows, out of reach of 
temptation, lies my gun. 

Knowing my queer tastes, 
the ancient mariner at the 
stern turns sharply inwards, 
and in a few seconds we are 
floating in a vast inundated 
forest. Gnarled and twisted 
trunks and fantastic branches 
surround us, and bow takes in 
his paddle, swinging us along 
cleverly with his hands. It is 
a quaint sight, this submerged 
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I should have indignantly re- 
fused her kindly ministrations, 

“Thy feet are very beautiful,” 
she says as she dries them on a 
soft towel; “but they are not 
fitted for our stony paths 
Thou hast never walked bare- 
footed.” 

“Indeed,” I answer mech- 
anically. “I thought I had 
to-day.” 

Then cramp in various parts 
of my body precludes further 
intelligent conversation, and I 
am discreetly left alone with 
my thoughts. 


LAKE OF SCUTARI. 


woodland glade. It seems 
unreal and fairy-like. A leafy 
canopy shuts out the heavens, 
and all is shrouded in a gloomy 
mysterious light. 

Ever nearer comes a chorus 
of hoarse unmusical croaking as 
we approach a colony of grey 
heron. We come so noiselessly 
that the birds do not perceive 
us, and under their round, flat- 
bottomed nests we gaze un- 
noticed at the ungainly occu- 
pants. Their long necks, lanky 
legs, and unpleasantly grating 
voices are hard to compare 
with the graceful bird skim- 
ming with steady rhythm, neck 
drawn and legs trailing behind, 
across the wide blue heavens. 

Unlike their white brethren, 
the crane, they build their 
colonies in the most accessible 
places, knowing that neither 
their fiesh nor feathers are 
valuable. The air is full of 
the whirr of wings as the par- 
ent birds soar homewards, 
circling above the tree - tops 
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befcre finally returning to the 
bosom of their families. We 
pass on, and now the forest 
thins as we near the open water 
once more. Another vigorous 
push and we are out upon the 
great lake. Not a breath of 
wind disturbs its glassy sur- 
face, which sparkles refresh- 
ingly in the setting sun. 

The helmsman looks at me 
interrogatively and I nod. It 
is getting late, and there are 
those duck for supper. We 
round the apex of the forest, 
and there is the tiny chapel 
and living house of the Mon- 
astery of Vranjina, my tempor- 
ary home. How pretty it 
looks, perched half-way up the 
steeply sloping hillside! There 
is a pleasant feeling of sub- 
stantiality about the grey stone 
buildings, the rocky hill, and 
the sturdy green trees after the 
watery islands and swamps of 
the lake, 

Some fishermen preparing to 
camp on the island hail us, 
as we would pass, wishing us 
a good evening. One man 
comes down to the water’s edge 
and beckons to me. 

“ What wouldst thou, 
Mirko?” I call, for he is well 
known to me. 

“Wilt thou not share our 
supper, Gospodin ?” he answers. 
“We have caught some splen- 
did fish.” 

It is a beautiful picture. 
Groups of men are busily en- 
gaged in preparing the frugal 
meal; some are fetching wood 
and lighting small fires, while 
others are cleaning the fish or 
mending nets. They are all 
fine big men, brown as berries, 
and clad in the tattered red- 
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and-blue national costume. 
One group sings a wailing 
ditty, and the long-drawn-out 
tones go pealing over the lake, 
while behind them the hillside 
rises steeply into the clear even- 
ing air. 

I take my gun and land, for 
the scene pleases me—it is also 
really nearer to the monastery. 
Mirko gravely shakes my hand 
and learns with evident dis- 
appointment that I cannot eat 
with him. He reminds me how 
often he has accepted my hos- 
pitality, and yet I always re- 
fuse his. I comfort him with 
assurances that I will certainly 
visit him in his home, though 
mentally I pray that I may be 
spared this ordeal. Invitations 
to the houses of enthusiastically 
friendly peasants are not to be 
lightly accepted unless one is 
possessed of the digestive pow- 
ers of an ostrich and the capac- 
ity of a Falstaff. But my friend 
does not let me go without fur- 
ther mark of his favour. He se- 
lects the largest fish and cere- 
moniously presents it to me, 
while others draw near with an 
enormous black bottle. 

“To prevent fever,” says one. 
“For the appetite,” says an- 
other tempter, pouring out a 
small tumbler of spirits. “ Long 
life and health!” he continues, 
giving it to me, and hastily I 
swallow it. Then we all shake 
hands, and I wish them a good 
night in God’s keeping, and to 
their melodious and pious an- 
swers I take my leave. The 
singing follows me up my rocky 
path towards the monastery. 

I find the good priest before 
the chapel on the little plateau 
that commands such a grand 
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view of the lake. He is clad 
in the national garb, his holy 
profession only proclaimed by 
his long hair and beard and 
tiny black cap. His face is 
grave and tender, and he smiles 
as he sees me, wishing me 
“Bon soir.” The good man is 
very proud of his French, 
though his vocabulary does 
not consist of more than a 
dozen words. I disappear 
round a projecting rock, and 
as I approach him from be- 
hind noiselessly, over the rich 
carpet of grass, I see that he 
has my carbine and is taking 
aim at various objects in the 
lake. Thus have I often sur- 
prised him, for he has all the 
Montenegrin love of firearms 
and will while away hours 
firing imaginary shots. This 
evening I have a magazine 
in my pocket. I slip it into 
the carbine. 

“At what shall we shoot?” 
I ask. He shakes his head as 
I smilingly offer him the car- 
bine. He will not shoot him- 
self in reality, but I delight 
in tempting him. 

“At that stump at the end 
of the willows. Or is it too 
far for thee? It must be five 
hundred yards.” 

I nod approvingly, for Mon- 
tenegrins are wonderful judges 
of distance, and adjusting the 
sight I seat myself beside him. 

“Take a fine sight,” he mur- 
murs in my ear. “It is less 
than five hundred.” 

The rifle cracks and a jet of 
water spurts beside the stump. 

“A good shot,” he nods. 
“Thou canst shoot like a 


Montenegrin.” 
It is the greatest compli- 
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ment that he can pay, and he 
says it every time I shoot well, 
Silently I place the weapon in 
his hands, ready for the next 
shot. Mechanically he takes 
aim and—bang—again that 
tiny column of water spurts 
up, but not so near the stump 
as mine. The worthy priest 
rubs his shoulder and looks at 
me reproachfully. 

“TI forgot that it was loaded,” 
he says; but his features relax 
as he meets my laughing face. 
I reload for him, and he takes 


it again, this time with a 
deprecatory shrug of his 
shoulders. 


“Ah, but the Gospodin Pop 
has not forgotten,” says a voice 
behind us. It was a splendid 
shot, and an old man, house- 
servant and sacristan, who has 
approached us from the chapel, 
rubs his hands gleefully, chal- 
lenging me with his eyes to 
do better if I can. The priest's 
tan darkens into what would 
be a blush in a fair-skinned 
man, and gives me back the 
carbine with the air of a man 
putting sin behind him. Then 
he rises with a murmured 
apology and departs with his 
aged factotum, leaving me 
alone with the grandeur of 
the evening view. The Al- 
banian Alps are bathed in 4 
pink light, standing out s0 
clearly that they seem almost 
within rifle-shot. Yet miles of 
glassy lake and vast swamp 
separate us. Above the willow 
islands at my feet a few be- 
lated crane are circling, their 
white plumage showing up 
vividly against the deep green 
of the trees. The sun is sink- 
ing rapidly behind the rugged 
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Rumija, whose edges are sil- 
houetted into almost painful 
sharpness in the crimson glow. 

The singing of the fishermen 
in the distance would seem if 
anything rather to heighten the 
feeling of solitariness and utter 
stillness, and a sweet peace 
steals over me. MHarshly the 
voice of Stefan calls me back 
to earth and to supper. Re- 
gretfully I enter the refectory 
and take my seat beside the 
priest, who is eyeing hungrily 
the roast duck before him. I 
know he is blessing me—firstly 
for breaking his solitude, and 


Ill, OSTROG : 


The heavy post-diligence rolls 
away towards NikSic with a 
merry farewell from the - bluff 
driver and many pious com- 
mendations to St Vasili from 


the occupants of the coach. 


The five hours’ drive from 
Podgorica had been an event- 
ful one even for Montenegro. 
Firstly, we had driven through 
a terrible thunder-storm, which 
had made the much-coveted 
box-seat rather a disadvantage 
than otherwise. In spite of 
umbrellas kindly handed out 
of the window by fair Monte- 
hegrins, the partial use of the 
driver's oilskins, and my own 
so-called waterproof coat, the 
rain was not to be denied. 
An old gentleman inside, with 
his wife and two _ pretty 
daughters, had been quite dis- 
tressed, and invited me ferv- 
ently and oft to squeeze in with 
them, a request which received 
much mute support from the 
maidens, who blushed sweetly as 
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secondly for insisting on meals 
of meat every day, of which 
he in courtesy is bound to par- 
take. 

“Tis better than goats’ 
cheese and maize bread,” I 
say with a profane wink at 
the hermit. The answer is 
indistinct, as from one whose 
mouth is full; but he grate- 
fully fills my glass with wine 
such as is not to be had for love 
or money in the whole country- 
side. 

“ Thanks,” I say. 

“To God the thanks,” he 
answers reprovingly. 


THE ARRIVAL. 


their father pointed to the lim- 
ited space between them. But 
I was thoroughly wet, and I 
nobly refused the temptation. 

Then I had lost my servant 
Stefan, who had preceded me 
on horseback, and had evidently 
only too willingly sought the 
shelter of a wayside han. 
Knowing him from former ex- 
periences, I resigned myself to 
the loss of his services for the 
best part of the day. 

In the little town of Dan- 
ilovgrad we had halted for 
half an hour while the horses 
were changed. My friend the 
doctor from Podgorica had 
charged into me, buried in 
a huge umbrella, as, by an 
acrobatic feat of balancing, I 
attempted to run the water 
out of one of my top-boots. 
When he saw who it was he 
apologised, explaining that for 
two nights he had had no sleep. 
Two evenings ago he had been 
ruthlessly torn from our midst 
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by a telegram informing him 
that a man had been wounded 
by an axe in this town, and he 
had hurried off on horseback 
to his help. I conjectured 
that this man had kept the 
doctor up two nights. 

“Oh, he is bandaged up and 
doing well,” said the doctor ; 
“but last night a man has 
been shot. His enemy met 
him on the street and promptly 
put a _ bullet through his 
stomach. He is on the point 
of death, though I have done 
what I could for him.” At that 
moment the commandant came 
up with a crowd of armed men, 
for the dying man’s friends 
were excited. 

“The place is in a state of 
revolution,’ said the doctor, 
hurrying off, and a moment 
later the driver of the Montene- 
grin post called to me. As 
we drove out of the town I 
saw the doctor entering a small 
house surrounded by a group 
of earnest men. From an 
upper window an old man with 
a white strained face looked 
down on the rain-swept road, 
and on his shoulders wept a 
young woman. I saw her 
shoulders heaving convulsively, 
and I shuddered as I glanced 
at the next window with its 
drawn curtains. Then the 
storm broke out afresh, light- 
ning cleft the mist-laden air, 
and the thunder roared in short 
sharp cracks like the firing of 
heavy guns. Ever higher 
wound our road as we climbed 
the side of the valley, and as 
a bad dream of the night the 
storm rolled away behind us. 
The heights of Ostrog loomed 
out of the mist far away on 
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the opposite side of the broad 
valley, and the sun shone on 
the white tents and buildings 
of the monastery, whither | 
was journeying. We passed 
a flock of sheep peacefully 
grazing on our left in a shel- 
tered hollow, watched by a 
huge white dog. <A _ hurried 
exclamation by the driver made 
me jump, and he pulled up the 
vehicle short, pointing with 
the whip at a huge eagle swoop- 
ing down.  Breathlessly we 
watched that fatal swoop, I 
muttering futile regrets that 
my gun had been left behind. 
A howl of pain and the eagle 
was beating up again with his 
prey. Wecould hear the swish 
of his mighty wings, when 
suddenly his victim writhed 
in that grip of iron and bit him 
in the throat. Then we saw 
the eagle release his hold, and 
the animal fell heavily to the 
ground. For once the eagle's 
eye had failed him, and he had 
captured a Tartar in the form 
of the dog, which, evidently 
badly hurt by the talons and 
by the fall, lay yelping in his 
pain. The driver would not 
stop that I might descend to 
look at the plucky beast, and 
we were off again to the run- 
ning fire of oaths and much 
whip-cracking with which he 
urged on his four horses. 

“O asses, and offspring of 
asses, why do ye no work? 
Dost thou think, O Alat, that 
thy brethren shall pull and 
thou do nothing? O asses, 
accursed beasts, that make my 
life a burden!” And the whip 
cracks on the back of any that 
relaxes the tension for a second 
on the traces. With a running 
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fire of such comments, inter- 
spersed by ejaculatory efforts 
at conversation with me and 
frequent dips into my tobacco- 
tin, he has beguiled the weary 
hours since 5 A.M. that morning. 

“OQ asses,” I hear him cry 
again as he leaves me on 
the newly completed road to 
Ostrog; for last year it was 
indeed a pilgrimage undertaken 
with much groaning and vexa- 
tion over a typical seesaw Mon- 
tenegrin track. I overtake a 
party of red-turbaned Bosnians 
leading wiry ponies and followed 
by their women-folk. They 
have journeyed from Sarajevo, 
which they left six days ago, 
and are pausing for a moment 
by the wayside. One by one 
they shake hands solemnly with 
me, answering my “God greet 
ye!” with the universal formula 
of “May thy luck be good!” 
Then an aged Montenegrin 
accosts me with a hearty in- 
quiry as to the state of my 
health, and even as I answer 
him the whitewashed walls of 
the upper monastery appear 
far above us through a break 
in the trees. The old man for- 
gets me on the spot and turns 
his eyes upwards where lies the 
body of St Vasili, crying with 
Joy and pious thanks that it 
has been permitted him to come 
once more to Ostrog. The road 
ceases to climb, and I emerge 
on a long plateau, and by a 
gate enter the precincts of the 
lower monastery. Rows and 
rows of white-covered booths 
stretch up to the left, where 
men are busily occupied driv- 
ing in long stakes and fixing 
the tent coverings. Girls are 
washing bottles and cleaning 


pans, and every one is bustling 
with the hurry of preparation ; 
for in two days’ time thousands 
of hungry and thirsty pilgrims 
will be clamouring for food, 
eager to break their long fast. 
At the farther end stand the 
substantial buildings of the 
monastery, the episcopal palace, 
and the tiny church, all opening 
on to an open space in whose 
centre grows a great tree. 
The venerable Archimandrite 
receives me with open arms and 
leads me to my room, which the 
good bishop has placed at my 
disposal. Father Peroni is a 
wonderful little man, and that 
evening as we sit over our wine 
he tells me the story again, how 
exactly forty-nine years ago he 
formed one of the little band of 
thirty Montenegrins who, under 
the leadership of the Grand- 
Voivoda Mirko, held the upper 
monastery for ten days against 
fifteen thousand Turks. Those 
were stirring times, and my 
heart beats faster as he tells 
me how Mirko, the father of 
the present Prince, called by 
even the Turks “The Sword of 
Montenegro,” during the siege 
seized a shell which had pene- 
trated through a window and 
threw it back, down the preci- 
pice, into the midst of the rag- 
ing Moslems, where it exploded. 
How the Turks vainly at- 
tempted to burn them out by 
throwing flaming straw upon 
the roof from the cliffs above, 
and how the Montenegrins at 
last came from all sides to their 
help. Those Turks on the cliffs 
were hurled down, and their 
bodies whizzed through the air 
past the monastery, and were 
dashed to pieces far below. 
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As he speaks I can picture 
the wild scene once more. 
Attacked from all sides, the 
Turkish hordes look around 
them helplessly, wondering from 
whence come this hail of bullets. 
But their doubts are soon put 
to rest as well as their earthly 
troubles, and through the smoke 
dashes the gallant bairaktar or 
standard-bearer, followed by a 
band of reckless warriors, 
matchlock discarded, heavy 
handjar in hand. Even the 
fanatical courage of the Mussul- 
man avails nothing against that 
savage rush, and with the 
despairing screams of their 
comrades hurtling through the 
air from the cliffs above them, 
they turn to fly. But whither? 
They are surrounded, and the 
rich green slopes become a 
bloody shambles. “ How many 
fell?” Task. The abbot shakes 


IV. OSTROG: AT THE 


St Vasili came from the 
Hercegovina a century ago. 
Legend hath it that the spot 
where now stands the little 
monastery was shown the saint 
by a miracle. But all the 
written records of his life and 
doings were destroyed by the 
Turks and his remains nearly 
captured. 

The sun is still behind the 
rocky wall as I stand with 
Stefan below amongst the 
crowded booths and _ hesitate. 
Yet it makes such a fair pic- 
ture in the bright light of the 
coming sun. The beech-forest 
between us and the little build- 
ing above mercifully covers as 
with a mantle the horrible 
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his head. “Athousand?” He 
smiles. 

“In one pit alone we put 
eight hundred, and there were 
many such. To-day thou canst 
still find their bones on these 
heights, and thou needst not 
seek for long.” 

With a deprecatory shrug of 
his shoulders he bids me good- 
night, and I retire to dream of 
headless corpses, of a_ fierce 
battle with an eagle in mid-air, 
of falling hundreds of feet, 
catching a glimpse as I do so 
of the rock - crowned little 
monastery, and as I near the 
earth I fall in the arms of a 
driver who calls his horses 
asses. Then comes a great 
roaring as of mighty waters, 
and I awake to find the church 
bells ringing within a few feet 
of my window, calling the faith- 
ful to the early mass. 


SHRINE OF ST VASILI. 

sights on the winding path 
that climbs to the upper monas- 
tery,—sights which make the 
pilgrimage very real and ex- 
tremely unpleasant. Stefan 
has no such qualms, and he 
urges me to start before the 
way becomes crowded and ere 
the sun tops the ridge. 

We plunge into the wood, 
and our pilgrimage begins. At 
intervals of ten yards beggars 
form a spalier of squalor, dis- 
ease, and filth. Hideous defor- 
mities are paraded to the best 
advantage, blind men turn up 
their sightless eyeballs to the 
leafy roof, mothers hold out 
poor tortured children, and the 
dumb rend the heart with 
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horrible sounds no more re- 
sembling the human voice than 
the grunting of swine. The air 
is filled with their cries for 
alms, hands set on arms at im- 
possible angles are stretched 
forth, and before each is spread 
a mat with the offerings of the 
charitable. 

“In the name of God and 
St Vasili, pity me,” says a 
gentle voice, and I look nerv- 
ously yet compelled by the 
musical tones. I see the sweet 
face of a twelve-year-old maiden 
gazing at me piteously. In 
wonder that such a fair face 
should figure in that awful 
collection of humanity my eyes 
wander over her form, and then 
I understand. 

Behind me strides a great 
turbaned Bosnian, handsome 
and jovial. His hands are full 
of gifts for the saint. 

“Give me, of thy pity, a 


kreutzer,” clamours a beggar. 
“Wait, friend, till I return,” 
he answers in hearty tones. 
“Seest thou not that I am 
laden to my utmost limit?” 
“It is better to give to the 
helpless and maimed,” whines 


another. ‘Give me, and I will 
pray that the holy Vasili shall 
return thy alms one hundred- 
fold.” 

Before us goes a Montenegrin 
woman who gives her little 
daughter a small coin to de- 
posit on each of the mats. 
Half shuddering, yet with 
curious glances, the child drops 
the money and hurries after 
her mother. 

We pass a Turk who dis- 
plays his legs, which end 
abruptly below the knee. He 
has bared the stumps to view, 
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and the doctor’s knife—or is 
it the Montenegrin handjar ?— 
has not made a pretty sight. 
For many decades he has sat 
there during the pilgrimage, 
for he lost his feet on these 
very slopes when the Morte- 
negrins raised the siege in 1863. 
Now he begs from his former 
enemies. A little farther lie 
two Montenegrin veterans, and 
each is minus a leg lost on 
Turkish battlefields. Blind 
men, who are the troubadours 
of the land, groan forth their 
dirge-like songs, breaking off 
suddenly when they hear that 
the footsteps have passed on, 
to commence when the next 
pilgrims approach. Many are 
swindlers, and these good 
Stefan shows me that I may 
not be led to spend my sym- 
pathy or my alms on un- 
worthy objects. 

“This man can speak as well 
as thou or I,” he says, and 
facetiously asks a ragged in- 
dividual who is emitting ex- 
cruciating noises if he fears 
not divine retribution? The 
man darts an angry glance 
at us and ceases for a moment, 
only to begin again as he 
catches sight of new-comers. 

“Thou art resting thy back, 
Jovo,” says Stefan to another 
sturdy wretch with his feet in 
a sack. ‘Next week he will 
be carrying loads in Podgorica,” 
he adds to me. 

At last we have passed the 
last beggar, and before us 
stands the monastery. We 
have approached it from the 
side, and the hill falls away 
steeply from its base. The 
monks have utilised the less 
steep slope, and have built 
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two or three terraces where 
vegetables are growing. Then 
comes a bed of tree-tops, and 
far below are the tents of the 
booths. Built into the living 
rock, and reached by flights 
of steps, are the primitive 
abodes of the monks, the walls 
whitewashed and with large 
crosses painted roughly on the 
smoke - blacked rocks. Above 
the monastery the precipice 
juts outwards, completely over- 
hanging it, and then rises sheer 
many hundred feet. It is a 
unique spectacle, and the rock 
would seem to be hanging by 
a thread ready to crush the 
tiny buildings with the first 
breath of air. 

Pilgrims arrive in a steady 
stream. Here we see a group 
of men and women prostrating 
themselves on the ground and 
kissing the lowest stone step 
before they proceed. Close to 
us a richly dressed woman of 
Mostar is taking off a pair of 
modern high-heeled boots and 
her white stockings, entering 
the sacred precincts barefooted. 
So each shows his fervour in his 
own particular way, and to-day 
I cannot see a single pilgrim 
who has not come a journey of 
many days on foot, fasting the 
while and with much prayer. 

To Father Ristifor we wend 
our way, up several stone flights 
of stairs, through a door where 
we must bend nearly double, 
and are ushered into the pres- 
ence of the hermit. For the 
first moment he has forgotten 
me, this extraordinary octo- 
genarian, and the next he has 
impulsively enfolded me in his 
arms and is kissing me. Then 
he presses raki upon me, has 
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ordered coffee, and all the time 
he pats my arm, my shoulder, 
or my back in his joy. 

“ Ah, it is right that honour 
should be shown thee, my son,” 
he says as I protest; for he has 
learnt that I am a guest of the 
bishop, and from Stefan how 
the Gospodar (prince) received 
me in Cettinje—an invariable 
open-sesame to loyal Montene- 
grin hearts. “Thou that hast 
journeyed from such a far 
land to us. Ah, but it does 
my heart good to see thee, an 
Englishman, and one of the 
true friends of our country.” 
He is alluding to England’s 
help once given twenty years 
ago. Other visitors come in, 
mostly women from the Herce- 
govina. They kiss his hand 
thrice and then lay in his lap 
gifts of clothing, richly em- 
broidered handkerchiefs, or 
packets of food. In a trice 
the little room is crowded, and 
the old man sits and beams on 
us, not knowing whom next to 
embrace. Burly men fill the 
doorway and the narrow pass- 
age beyond, while through the 
tiny open window set in a frame 
of white can be seen the green 
mountains and woods—all feel- 
ing of distance lost—hanging 
like a picture on the white- 
washed wall. 

Just below this most perfect 
of miniature landscapes sits the 
hermit, his benevolent face 
smiling out of the snowy - 
tangled beard and his hair 
falling like a mantle of fleece 
on his shoulders. Thus we 
leave him amongst the group 
of gaily dressed pilgrims and 
edge our way towards the 
shrine. 
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In a chamber, dimly lit by a 
little window hewn out of the 
rock, St Vasili lies in a wooden 
coffin and covered in his robes. 
As my eyes grow accustomed to 
the half-light I see that the 
walls and arched ceiling are 
covered with crude paintings. 
A tall priest with luminous 
dark eyes and raven locks 
reaching far below his shoulders 
receives me. His long flowing 
black robes and high conical 
hat lend him a ghostly appear- 
ance in the gloom. Crouched in 
an indistinguishable heap kneels 
an Albanian woman at the foot 
of the coffin. Now a woman 
comes in and kneels before the 
priest to confess. He covers 
her head with his pertrament 
(broad stole), and she commences 
her confession. The priest reads 
a prayer from a book the while 
in a loud voice, so that even if 
we would we cannot hear her 
sin As we again emerge we 
squeeze ourselves against the 
wall as two Bosnians half carry, 
half lead, a wretched youth 
scarce able to walk. Poor 
wretch! they bump his head 
violently upon the low lintel of 
the door, but still he smiles. 
His faith is great, and what is 
a little pain like that compared 
to the tortures of his many days’ 
journey hither, supported on 
either side on the back of a 
pony, over paths of stone and 
rocks ? 
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At the top of the monastery 
is a spring of water, and thither 
we ascend, Stefan relating the 
story of a wicked woman who 
once journeyed to St Vasili 
hoping to make all good by a 
large gift of money which it is 
customary to place in a plate 
upon the breast of the saint. 
The gift—it was paper money 
—fiew to the ground, and again 
she put it in the plate; but 
scarcely had she turned to go 
when it lay once more on the 
floor, though not a breath of air 
stirred the quiet of the shrine. 
Then the attendant priest took 
the money and gave it back to 
her, saying that the saint took 
not the gifts of evil people. 

The terrace is full of thirsty 
men and women, some drinking, 
others pouring water over their 
hands. On the parapet we rest 
our arms and gaze on the view. 
Above us we cannot see, for the 
rock juts out beyond; but be- 
fore us and below is stretched a 
panorama of peaceful beauty. 
The thread-like river Zeta in the 
valley, the lofty ridge opposite, 
on which nestles the lower 
monastery, form an incompar- 
able landscape which must have 
ofttimes filled the soul of St 
Vasili with that contentment 
which cometh only to those 
who are willing to give up the 
pleasures of the world to the 
service of God in the midst of 
His most perfect handiwork. 


Vv. OSTROG: AMONGST THE BOOTHS. 


It is evening. The slopes of 


Ostrog resemble the tented 
camp of a medieval army as the 
flickering lamps of oil flash on 


silver corslets and bejewelled 
sword-hilts thrust in gay sashes. 
I see men in enormous red 
turbans—long drooping mous- 
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taches lending a ferocity to 
their sun-burned faces — jost- 
ling other giants in fez or little 
round cap as they go to and fro 
in the tents. Wild Turkish 
music mingles with a monoton- 
ous chant, to which a ring of 
men are solemnly dancing, and 
on the highest tier of tents a 
group is watching a pair of 
dancers who are vying with 
each other in the agility of their 
leaps. A hum of humanity 
ascends to the starlit heaven, 
punctuated by short, sharp yells 
and the hails of one who has 
lost his friend in the press and 
is calling him by name. 

Yet it is the twentieth cen- 
tury, and I am walking with a 
Viennese doctor, a German 
clerk, and a Turkish merchant, 
at Ostrog during the annual 
pilgrimage. Furthermore, the 


day is Sunday, at the conclusion 
of the festival, and the pilgrims 


are indulging in a few hours’ 
well-earned enjoyment and 
gaiety. All will have left by 
the morning except a handful 
of Montenegrins, and many 
have journeys of more than a 
week across the wild mountain 
passes into the furthermost 
parts of Bosnia, the Hercegov- 
ina, and Dalmatia. They came 
fasting and laden with gifts, 
touching no meat or wine till 
they had laid their offerings at 
the tomb of St Vasili and made 
their confession at his shrine. 
On the raised porch of the 
alace sits the benevolent 
Vladika (bishop) of Montenegro ; 
beside him is a war-worn Voi- 
voda, his costly dress contrast- 
ing strangely with the black 
cassock and purple sash of the 
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bishop. A group of priests 
surround their spiritual chief, 
who not more than half a 
century ago ruled the land as 
prince as well as bishop. 

A huge ring of Montenegrins 
with linked arms are majesti- 
cally dancing the kolo before 
him, singing quaint verses of 
the Gospodar when, twenty-five 
years earlier, he led them and 
their fathers to the last big war 
against the Turks. With one 
step to the left and three to the 
right, keeping time to their 
song, they slowly circle round 
the open space. Beyond the 
dancers stands a crowd of on- 
lookers many deep, steadfastly 
regarding the bishop on the 
steps above. 

We watch the spectacle too, 
and converse in our tongues, 
when I notice a youth at my 
side who stares at me in open- 
mouthed wonder. I frown upon 
him, but not for a second does 
he relax that intense gaze. 
Half angered, I speak to him, 
asking why he stares at me so 
fixedly. He smiles frankly. 

“T watch but thy lips when 
thou speakest in this strange 
tongue,” he says. “I have 
never heard another tongue 
but mine own.” 

We edge our way outwards 
and go to the tent of Stefan for 
a glass of his excellent wine. 
He sees us coming, and un- 
ceremoniously bundles half a 
dozen guests from their seats 
on a long plank placed on 
upturned boxes. 

“Seest thou not who comes?” 
we hear him say to one old 
man who is slow to move. 
Many are the war medals on 
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his breast, and in his hand he 
holds a long tchibouque. 

“Nay,” say I, seating myself 
at his side; “we are the 
strangers here, and I would 
talk to this old junak.” 

“As strangers must ye also 
be honoured,” answers’ the 
“hero”; but his face lights 
up at my words. In his sash 
he carried a magnificent hand- 
jar worth ten times the cost of 
his ragged clothing, and with 
a mute request I draw it from 
him. 

“Tt has bitten the necks of 
many of thy countrymen,” he 
says to Buto, the Turk, our 
friend, and we all laugh, for no 
ill-will is borne to-day. 

Three kids are _ bleating 
piteously as a burly Monte- 
negrin feels their ribs callously. 
He releases one from the tree 
to which they are bound in the 
circle of light before the tent, 


and another gives him an evil- 


looking knife. Shouldering the 
kid, he walks away. Before 
we leave he brings a skinned 
carcass back, and our host 
tempts us with the kidneys, 
which he will roast on the fire 
over there in the corner. Skil- 
fully others spit the still warm 
body on a long stake, and bear- 
ing it off they place it over the 
fire, where a boy thoughtfully 
acts as turnspit. Many are the 
lambs and kids slaughtered and 
thus roasted whole to-day, and 
the cries of the victims mingle 
with the talk and laughter of 
the feasters. 

We pay and go, passing 
another tent close by, which is 
oddly empty compared to the 
others. Its owner looks worried, 
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for to him come few guests. 
There are not many who care 
to sit at the table of the traitor 
Juro. Since he sold his own 
brother for three hundred gul- 
dens, delivering him into the 
pitiless hand of the vendetta, 
all luck and prosperity have 
left him—ay, and his life is in 
danger from his own relations. 

The Turkish music attracts 
us, and thither we wend our 
way. The booth is the most 
crowded of all, but again place 
is made for us on the instant. 
All is laughter and _ good- 
humour in that bright coloured 
assembly. The stormy music 
is at times wellnigh inaudible. 

“Fear not,” I say, laughing, 
to a sweetly fair maiden beside 
whom. chance has seated me. 
She sits blushing and with 
downcast eyes, for by rights 
she should stand when men sit, 
and I and my clothes are still 
more strange. Others hear me, 
and a storm of merry chaff 
arises which still more embar- 
rasses the shy girl. She looks 
like some fawn startled in a 
woodland glade, and the roses 
on her cheeks deepen. 

“My sister is not wed,” calls 
a tall young fellow with a mean- 
ing laugh. 

“ Alas! she does not love me,” 
I answer in the same spirit, as 
the serving-man brings huge 
bottles of wine. 

Time flies apace amidst this 
gay scene, and when the Turks 
rest from their music, the Mon- 
tenegrins sing. Not for a mo- 
ment does the merriment pause 
till I hear the first word spoken 
in anger thatday. Stefan, my 
servant, has found his seat ap- 
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propriated by a man wearing 
the insignia of an officer of 
militia, during the few minutes 
he has gone to attend to the 
horses. 

It comes like a flash. The in- 
truder, a swarthy, ill-tempered 
man, shouts an insult, refusing 
to move. There is a lull in the 
noise, and Buto, the Turk, 
speaks him fairly. 

“Thou liar and cheat,” comes 
the answer, and Buto leaps like 
an arrow from the bow from 
his seat on to the table towards 
the man, who has at last jumped 
up and has drawn his revolver. 
But Buto never reaches him. 
In a second the intruder has 
been seized and is thrown down 
the steps to the path below. I 
follow, for I fear a shot fired at 
random into the crowded booth ; 
but I find the man pinioned, 
his revolver in the hands of a 
stern-looking man, in whom I 
recognise one of the secret 
police. Seeing me, he salutes. 

“T ask thy pardon,” he says ; 
“this man will be severely 
punished, and it will be many 
months ere he can again lay 
his hand on revolver where 
strangers are present.” 

We will beg him off in the 
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morning, for already the heat 
of wine is leaving him, and he 
looks at us appealingly. 

The incident is forgotten at 
once, and all is merriment 
again, only when the Turks 
who are from Bosnia strike up 
un Austrian military march, a 
Montenegrin rises and tells the 
leader to play some other tune, 
“else,” he adds, “we will bind 
thee to the tent pole.” 

“‘T must go,” says the doctor; 
“at noon I must be in Pod- 
gorica, and it is seven hours’ 
ride.” 

We look at him in astonish- 
ment, and he as an answer nods 
towards the heavens. The stars 
are paling fast, and over the 
hills steals a faint glow of 
crimson. In the coming light 
men are saddling horses and 
hurrying to and fro. A string 
of pilgrims are already leaving 
the monastery gates. Ere the 
sun has topped the mountains, 
peace and solitude will reign 
o’er the heights of Ostrog once 
more. From the many paths 
leading into the valley comes 
the crackle of pistol-shots. It 
is the farewell of the Mon- 
tenegrins. 

REGINALD WyoN. 
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BY HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


To act the part of officer in 
attendance upon Malayan royal- 
ties is a task with which cir- 
cumstances have familiarised 
me. As I review the past it 
seems to me that I have been 
engaged in that thankless office 
on and off any time these last 
nineteen years ; and my memory 
calls up a series of recollections, 
commonplace enough in them- 
selves, but alien to the experi- 
ence of the majority of my 
fellows, and as such perhaps 
worth recording. 

I was first detailed for duty 
of this description when I was 
myself in leading-strings—that 
is to say, at a time when I was 
anewly joined cadet, and barely 
more than half-way through my 
teens. I knew very little of 
natives in those days, and even 
less of the vernacular; but I 
was chosen for the post, for 
which I was manifestly ill- 
fitted, by no less a person than 
the very rdja over whose welfare 
Iwas required to watch. The 
reasons that actuated his choice 
were not far to seek: he had no 
desire to be controlled by any 
oe, and he rightly judged 
that I should be absolutely 
powerless to control him. He 
was a typical son of the old 
régime, a barbarous person 
of unspeakable manners and 
morals. When, some years 
later, his time came to die, 
and when, in accordance with 
the custom of the land, his 
People conferred a posthumous 
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title upon him, they called him 
“ Al-Mérhum Rahmat Allah,” 
which, being interpreted, is, 
“The late king, God be mer- 
ciful to him!” They felt that 
no conventional phrase of lauda- 
tion or glorification would fit 
him, and that, in view of his 
manifold iniquities, the best 
that his most sanguine friends 
could hope was that Allah, the 
Merciful, the Compassionate, 
might grant him the forgive- 
ness which he had not earned, 
but needed sorely. 

In the company of this poten- 
tate I spent three lurid weeks 
while he disported himself in 
the neighbouring colony of 
Penang. I was_ technically 
responsible for all his lapses 
from prudence and mannerli- 
ness, yet I knew myself for 
what I was—the merest fly 
upon the wheel! His doings 
and omissions covered me with 
shame as with a garment. 
When we appeared in public 
I was conscious, with the acute- 
ness of agony only known to 
the very young, that we pre- 
sented a grotesque and ridicu- 
lous figure. When some more 
than usually humiliating inci- 
dent occurred, it was in vain 
that I pleaded my impotence 
to prevent or guide him. It 
was my business to do both, 
and the excuse of sheer impos- 
sibility was rejected with scorn 
whenever I urged it. That 
time comes back to me now 
with all the haunting misery 
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of a bad dream. Most of the 
tales which I might tell con- 
cerning it are of the kind that 
must be told in camera, and 
cannot therefore be printed 
here; but one or two of a 
more publishable character will 
suffice to indicate the many 
and grievous things which I 
suffered at his hands. 

One of my chief troubles lay 
in the inability of my king to 
appreciate the advantages of 
punctuality. In common with 
all Malays he held time to be 
valueless, and regarded an hour 
or two either way as a thing 
of no account. I remember 
my distress when all my efforts 
failed to drag him from his 
sleeping-mat in due time for 
a parade of a European regi- 
ment which, to the extreme 
discontent of a peppery old 
commanding officer, had been 
ordered in his honour. British 


troops in Asia are very precious 
things, and the unpardonable 
sin is to keep them standing 


in the sun-glare. When, there- 
fore, I at last sneaked on to 
the ground in the wake of my 
king, I longed, if ever man did, 
that the earth would gape and 
swallow me. The rdja was a 
fine billow of a man, and he 
waddled with the rolling gait 
of a sailor. His figure was 
portly, and he had a strong 
predilection for gorgeous col- 
ours and barbaric raiment. 
On that particular morning 
he was chastely clad in a 
bright yellow cap with a black 
scroll from the Kuran em- 
broidered upon it, in a pink 
cloth coat, a pair of green silk 
Chinese trousers reaching to 
the middle of his shins, and 
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in a number of red, blue, and 
purple shawls huddled about 
his waist. Lengths of brown 
hairy legs protruded from the 
bottoms of his trousers, and his 
bare splay feet were thrust 
into canvas tennis-shoes with- 
out strings. He leaned heay- 
ily on a long patriarchal staff, 
and scowled furiously at all 
the world, as was his wont. 
I noted miserably the effect 
which this apparition was hay- 
ing upon the parade collec- 
tively, and my discomfiture 
was completed by the impress- 
ive things which the con- 
manding officer said to me in 
a voice of concentrated fury 
as he rode up to us with his 
face “‘set like the day of judg- 
ment.” Of course I was not 
to blame, and equally of course 
the whole blame was laid at 
my door; nor did the con- 
sciousness of injury and inno- 
cence solace me greatly. 

On another never-to-be-for- 
gotten occasion I escorted the 
king to the waterfall at Penang, 
which is one of the sights of 
that little stew-pan of a place. 
The fall tumbles down the face 
of a hill out of the heart of a 
great bank of greenery, into 
the concrete reservoir whence 
the good people of Penang 
draw their drinking-water, and 
this spot is reached from the 
road below by a stiff climb up 
a steep and winding footpath. 
I have said that my king was 
of a full habit of body, where- 
fore he arrived at the top of 
the ascent hot, dusty, perspir- 
ing, and in a more villainous 
temper than was usual evel 
with him. He sat himself down 
heavily by the roadside, puffing 
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and blowing, mopping his face 
with a cloth, and cursing his 
panic-stricken followers, who 
fanned and shampooed him 
assiduously. Then, having 
somewhat recovered his breath, 
he suddenly announced his un- 
shakable resolve to cool his 
burning body by bathing in 
the reservoir. Now the crim- 
inality of this act cannot easily 
be exaggerated, and an alert 
municipality keeps a_ little 
Tamil policeman always on 
the spot for the sole purpose 
of prosecuting the delinquents 
who sin against public decency 
by attempting to swim in the 
drinking-water of its citizens. 
These things I explained to my 
king, and the little Tamil afore- 
said, torn in twain by his respect 
for royalty and his dread of his 
employers, added his tears to 
my persuasions. The king, 


however, was a man of strong 


character, not easily to be moved 
from any purpose upon which 
his will was set.. For all the 
effect that our words and en- 
treaties had upon him, the 
Tamil and I might as well have 
addressed ourselves to a stone 
wall. Sitting on a culvert by 
the roadside, without even look- 
ing at us or vouchsafing us a 
reply more articulate than a 
grunt, he continued to divest 
himself of his garments, piece 
by piece, after the manner of 
the circus-rider so dear to a 
provincial audience. To put 
the crowning horror on the 
situation, a European picnic- 
party arrived at the foot of 
the hill and began to make 
the ascent just as the king 
Was getting down, so to speak, 
to the bed-rock; and with 
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writhings of agony I presently 
recognised the voices of several 
ladies with whom I had every 
desire to stand well. Forming 
a kind of guard of dishonour, 
my companions and I grouped 
ourselves about the king, trying 
to screen from sight as much of 
his ample person as possible ; 
but our efforts were in vain, 
for just as the new arrivals 
came up to us my monarch 
lurched on to his feet, and 
pushed his way through our 
ranks. He glared murder- 
ously at my friends, who eyed 
the ill-favoured old brown man 
in his airy costume with ex- 
treme disapproval. Then he 
waddled forward, shouldered 
his way between two ladies, 
and crawled down the bank 
of the reservoir, whence, with 
only his nose, eyes, and mouth 
above the level of the water, he 
looked up at us with all the 
malevolence of a bull buffalo. 
I tried, not very successfully 
I fear, to look as though I had 
no earthly connection with this 
shameless violator of the law; 
but I came in for an unmerci- 
ful amount of chaff from the 
men of the party, while the 
ladies, I think, decided then 
and there that I was a lover 
of low company, a disreputable 
person with whom it was safest 
to have only the very barest 
acquaintance. In addition to 
this I had to eat as much dirt, 
to make as many apologies, and 
to accept as much reproof, as 
though I had myself defiled 
the drinking-water of the com- 
munity. 

In the years that followed it 
frequently fell to my lot to at- 
tend this same rdja during his 
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visits to the colony ; but by that 
time I had acquired a sound 
working knowledge of the ver- 
nacular, and had learned enough 
of the intricacies of the Malayan 
character to be able to dea’ 
with some degree of confidence 
and success with even this ab- 
normal development of the race. 
Moreover, I had made the dis- 
covery that avarice was the 
keynote of my king’s char- 
acter; and by playing upon 
this weakness skilfully, and, I 
fear, unscrupulously, I was able 
to induce him to do and leave 
undone according as I con- 
ceived it to be desirable. I 
had a weapon in my hand 
now which would easily have 
deterred His Highness from 
swimming in the Penang reser- 
voir, for it would have been 
easy to frighten him with the 
bogey of phantom damages, 
and therefore my task was 
greatly lightened. The king 
meanwhile had also learned 
something of my own preju- 
dices and predilections, and 
whenever we chanced to have 
a difference of opinion he 
promptly retaliated by pub- 
licly humiliating me. Thus, 
when invited to five -o’clock 
tea by some lady of high 
standing in the community, 
he would take complete charge 
of the tea-table, shouting to 
his ragamuffin followers to join 
in the plunder, and distribut- 
ing all the available comestibles 
among them before I could in- 
tervene. All this he would 
do with a wicked eye cocked 
in my direction to note how 
I bore up under the ordeal; 
or else with the same _ in- 
iquitous leer he would osten- 


tatiously remove the soakin 
quid of tobacco, red with betel- 
juice, from between his lip and 
gums, and would cast it upon 
the carpet in our midst 
with a soft, splashy flop that 
made the stoutest shudder, 
Also he would buy useless 
things in the most reckless 
fashion, and would _shame- 
lessly repudiate the purchases 
when the time arrived for 
payment. On such occasions 
he would storm and _ rave 
and whine, would call Allah 
and His Prophet to witness 
that he had never intended 
to buy anything, and would 
ask pathetically whether, in 
the name of common - sense, 
it was possible to conceive 
him riding a high bicycle, 
working a sewing-machine, or 
playing on the double - bass. 
Why, in the first instance, he 
ever pretended to deal in such 
things is difficult to under- 
stand; but I fancy that the 
explanation lay in the fact 
that the temporary possession 
of articles for which no pay- 
ment had been made gave him 
an added sense of wealth, and 
that this was the last emotion 
that the thieving years had 
left him. It was often weary 
work enough trying to keep 
him out of the reach of the 
civil and criminal law; but 
in the end I used to get him 
back to his own country — 
everlastingly disgraced, it 1s 
true, but more or less un- 
harmed. Yet it is curious 
how understanding and sym- 
pathy bind a man to even 
the least attractive personal- 
ity, for I grew to have more 
than a sneaking affection for 
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my wicked old king. I learned 
from him much concerning the 
management of his people which 
has since stood me in good 
stead ; I was often forced to ad- 
mire the hard-bit, strong-willed, 
shameless, but fearless old cur- 
mudgeon; and when at length 
he died in the odour of iniquity, 
I joined heartily, and more 
than a little sadly, in his 
people’s prayer, “‘God be merci- 
ful to him!” 

Memories recur to me of 
many another Malayan rdya 
to whom from time to time I 
have acted as pilot through 
the reefs and shallows which, 
for a native, beset the diffi- 
cult waters of European life. 
The duty has frequently been 
interesting, and on the whole 
pleasant ; for I have been for- 
tunate in the men with whom 
circumstances have placed me 
in this relationship, and never 
again have I been called upon 
to attend a chief whose char- 
acter even remotely resembled 
that of the late lamented 
“God be merciful to him.” 
The réja to whom I have 
most frequently acted the part 
of guide, philosopher, and 
friend is, to my thinking, one 
of the most picturesque figures 
in Asia. In his youth he was 
a mighty warrior; he is still 
a keen sportsman; and dur- 
Ing the best years of his life 
he has been a stern and ruth- 
less ruler of men. After a 
decade of devastating warfare, 
two-thirds of which period 
were packed with defeats, dis- 
asters, and misfortunes that 
must have broken the spirit 
of a weaker man than he, the 
throne upon which he after- 


wards sat so squarely was 
wrested by him from his kins- 
man, the rightful owner of 
the kingship which he coveted. 
Thereafter for more than a 
quarter of a century he ruled 
a turbulent people in such 
wise that no man in all that 
lawless State dared think 
above a whisper without his 
leave. He so impressed his 
will upon his subjects that for 
them his lightest word, his 
merest whim, his hinted de- 
sire, were law; and though, 
since his were the limitations 
of the brown man, he governed 
selfishly, using his “high place 
as perch for low ambition and 
a vantage-ground for plea- 
sure,’ his was a personality, 
a force, that kindled the im- 
agination and claimed _ the 
tribute of a reluctant admir- 
ation. During two __ blood- 
curdling years I lived in his 
country under his rule, watch- 
ing his methods with a fas- 
cination of horror, and with 
the agony that comes to one 
who is the impotent witness 
of much evil; yet, when at 
last Great Britain was prod- 
ded out of its impassivity and 
patience, and was forced to 
take upon itself the tranquil- 
lisation of the troubled land, 
it was with a curious blend- 
ing of intense relief and pro- 
found sympathy for the man 
himself that I saw the down- 
fall of his power. It was an 
instinctive consciousness that 
I cherished the latter senti- 
ment that led him, perhaps, 
to admit me to his intimate 
friendship ; for, as I have said, 
sympathy and understanding 
are the only keys wherewith 
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to unlock the brown man’s 
heart, and if they be lacking 
familiar intercourse between 
Asiatic and European are for 
ever vain. These things need 
not presuppose any measure 
of approval of the man him- 
self, or of the questionable 
methods for which he stands. 
They only imply sufficient of 
imagination to enable the 
European to occupy in spirit 
the position which is natural 
to the Asiatic, to adopt for 
the nonce his impossible point 
of view, to follow the tortu- 
ous twistings of his mind as 
it works crookedly, but as he 
deems logically, through ob- 
scure byways from right to 
left. 


‘<The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-point goes : 
The butterfly upon the road 
Preaches contentment to the toad.” 


That typifies the usual rela- 
tions of the white man and 
the brown; but when once 
the butterfly has learned to 
feel vicariously the prick of 
the harrow—even though, firm 
in the conviction that the 
barren lands must be tilled, 
he has no desire to stay it 
—he has come very near to 
the toad, and can do with 
him what he will. This is 
the first, the fundamental, les- 
son that the Anglo - Asiatic 
must take to heart, for under- 
standing and sympathy are 
the only bases upon which 
the rule of the alien in the 
East can stand and endure. 
The reputation of my king 
had preceded him when first I 
led him forth into the haunts 
of white men ; and it was ever a 
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keen delight to me to note the 
impression which he created 
upon those with whom he came 
in contact. There was no need 
to state that this was a man 
and aruler of men. His digni- 
fied bearing, his handsome 
clean-cut features, the stern 
lines in which on occasion his 
face could set, his keen, hard 
eyes, all made the fact abun- 
dantly clear; yet his calm and 
courtly manners, the soft tones 
of his voice, his air of languor 
and grace, and his quiet, almost 
melancholy, gentleness were 
utterly out of keeping with 
our knowledge of his record. 
Even I was tempted at times 
to believe that he must have 
been maligned, while the Euro- 
pean public was frankly in- 
credulous ; for in truth he was 
“the mildest mannered man 
that ever scuttled ship or cut 
a throat,” he who in his time 
had caused throats to be cut 
without number! Though to 
be ruled by him was an ex- 
perience that no man would 
willingly undergo, to be in at- 
tendance upon him was at once 
a pleasure and a privilege ; and 
I used to return with him to 
his own country glowing with 
the golden opinions which he 
had earned from great and 
small, and shining with some- 
thing of the glory reflected 
from him. 

Quite recently Fate, which 
has a taste for incongruities, 
so ordered it that I, who have 
spent the best days of my life 
among wild men and in savage 
places, should be suddenly 
transferred from the outskirts, 
and should be thrust into the 
heart of things, in London itself, 
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during the weeks that were to 
have seen the Coronation of 
King Edward VII. The im- 
pression which the great un- 
wieldy town made even upon 
the Londoner born, while it 
merited the description happily 
applied to it of being “all 
board and no lodging,” was 
curious enough; for, decked 
fantastically with a profusion 
of frivolous trappings, and 
crammed to the brim with 
gaping sight-seers, it presented 
an appearance very foreign to 
its usual sombre habit. With 
that, however, I am at the 
moment in no way concerned ; 
for it was my privilege to look 
upon it through the eyes of 
others—the eyes of some of 
those brown folk in whose deep, 
silent forests I have lived so 
long. Thus all that was most 
old and most familiar was 
suddenly revealed to me in a 
new light, focussed from a 
strange standpoint. 

After an adventurous and 
athletic night passed in a water- 
side hotel, where the room that 
Thad engaged for my exclusive 
use was tenanted awfully by 
numerous uninvited guests, I 
met my Malay friends on the 
deck of the great ship which 
had borne them from their 
fatherland to the heart of the 
Empire. With the exception 
of their chief, Sultan Idris, 
G.CM.G., bin Iskandar of 
Pérak, no man among them 
had ever visited England, and 
the bustle and the roar, and I 
fear the ugliness, of the docks 
cowed them somewhat. 

“We be like unto stags 
which have strayed from the 
forest into a king’s city!” said 
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one of them, looking through 
awe-stricken eyes at the mean 
dock buildings, and the swarms 
of hurrying men, scuttling to 
and fro like ants whose heap 
has been disturbed. ‘And this, 
then, is the town of London! 
Allah! Allah! Allah!” 

I told him that it was only 
an outlying flange of the big 
town, and that he would see 
the real thing presently. He 
looked at me with the melan- 
choly gaze of his people, shak- 
ing his head sadly, and it was 
plain that a great fear and 
bewilderment oppressed him. 
And indeed the contrast which 
the docks presented to the land 
in which all his days had been 
passed was a cruel one. There, 
for all that men have scratched 
the earth a little for clearing 
or village, have scored it with 
roads and railways, have bur- 
rowed into its surface in search 
of mineral wealth, the land still 
sleeps its long unbroken sleep, 
swathed to the chin in its green 
coverlet of vegetation. There 
& man may very easily turn his 
back upon the things of man- 
kind, and find himself utterly 
alone with nature in her in- 
violate sanctuaries, with noth- 
ing to break upon the eternal 
stillness save the patter of a 
brook upon its pebbles, the hum 
of unseen bees in distant tree- 
tops, and the insistent drowsy 
murmur of the forest life. 
There, in very truth, is the 
abode of that peace which pass- 
eth all understanding; there 
the din of life is hushed wonder- 
fully ; and in place of glaring 
advertisements and sprawling 
ell-long letters, the picture- 
writing of the jungle is scored 
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faintly on bark and branch 
and yielding leaf-strewn soil— 
the picture-writing that none 
save the forest-lover has the 
wit to read. Straight from a 
lifetime spent in this dimly- 
lighted No-man’s land, where 
slumberous airs breathe softly 
and deep rest abides, my Malay 
friends, after many days passed 
in the belly of a ship, with 
God’s vast sea spread around 
them and His sky arched above 
their heads, found themselves 
suddenly in a world black with 
grime, ringing with a perpetual 
clamour, in which men bowed 
by heavy burdens, dingy as the 
heavens lowering over them, 
hustled and strove. What 
wonder then if, mistaking it 
for a land of devils, they looked 
around fearfully, with the 
forest-creature’s instinct, seek- 
ing for a thicket into which to 
plunge and hide! 

On our way up to London 
something like a panic seized 
some of them, though the Sul- 
tan laughed pitilessly at their 
fears. 

“ Behold, Tian,” said one of 
them, pointing to the maze of 
railway lines past which we 
were scurrying, “yonder be 
four-and-twenty iron-roadways. 
Now, how should any man 
select unerringly the track 
which is his own, seeing that 
all are so much alike? Yet, 
if he lose his way, it is certain 
that our train will collide with 
these countless ones which are 
for ever hurrying past us, and 
if that befall ...!” An ex- 
pressive gesture indicated our 
utter annihilation. 

London itself froze 
speech at the source. 
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could only shake their heads 
and ejaculate the names of 
Allah and His Prophet. As 
they gradually grew more ac- 
customed to the wonderful 
sight of the crowded footways 
and the dense throng of traffic, 
they began to assort their im- 
pressions and to comment upon 
the things which chiefly ap- 
pealed to them. What struck 
them most forcibly was the 
amenity to discipline which the 
multitudes displayed, and the 
way in which every individual 
seemed to assist rather than to 
obstruct the authorities. This 
was altogether foreign to their 
previous experience, for the 
average Asiatic, if left to his 
own devices, is as_ inconse- 
quently tiresome and _ uncon- 
trollable as a Derby dog. Look- 
ing out across the Epsom downs 
from the Members’ Stand, they 
marvelled at the greatness of 
the multitude there congre- 
gated, for, as one of them said, 
until that day he had not 
thought that in all the world 
there existed so many human 
beings. “But,” he added, 
“how can horse-racing be pos- 
sible in such a throng? There 
is no course |” 

“Wait a little,” I replied, 
“and presently you will see.” 

As I spoke the police began 
to extend themselves from rail 
to rail, pushing their way be- 
tween the mob of men and 
women quietly, methodically, 
unostentatiously, with a com- 
plete absence of excitement or 
hurry. Soon the thin line of 
helmets showed in an unbroken 
row from side to side of the 
course, and as it began to 
move forward the people fell 
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back quickly of their own ac- 
cord, until in an incredibly 
short space of time the course 
was empty save for the small 
boys gathering up scraps of 
aper with feverish haste. 

The Malays gazed in fascina- 
tion. “They drive men as we 
drive fish with the rélap-cord !” 
cried one of them. 

'“But how is this wonderful 

thing accomplished?” asked a 
second. “The police use no 
blows or kicks, they do not 
even employ pungent words, 
yet no man resists them! All 
the people do as they are bid- 
den, raising no protest. Verily 
this thing is a miracle!” 

It is true that the advantages 
of organised order and of co- 
operation with the authorities 
for the common good and con- 
venience are things which 


Asiatics have still to learn, yet 
their practical results certainly 


awoke a tremendous enthusiasm 
in my friends; and nothing 
which England had to show 
them inspired in them a greater 
measure of admiration and de- 
light. 

Yet in the beginning of their 
stay our country treated them 
in a churlish fashion, for the 
blighting rigours of our English 
June nipped them to the bone. 
Cowering over the fire in rooms 
the windows of which were 
kept closely shut, they declared, 
through chattering teeth, that 
cold weather was a propitious 
omen in times of great State 
functions, giving as their reason 
that while coolness and all that 
is refreshing has its origin in 
Heaven, heat derives its glow 
from the fires of the Terrible 
Place,—wherefore it was plain 
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that Heaven was blessing the 
inauguration of the King’s 
reign. 

On the night of their arrival 
I went through the suite of 
rooms which had been placed 
at our disposal, for the purpose 
of seeing that all was well with 
my friends; and it was fortun- 
ate that I did so, for I found 
two of the chiefs sleeping on 
the outside of their beds, with 
only a silk coverlet, such as 
is used in their own country, 
pulled up about their necks. 
They were shivering miserably, 
and I roused them, and inquired 
what they were doing. They 
replied in a most woe-begone 
fashion that they were trying 
to get to sleep, and that they 
considered the circumstances 
somewhat adverse. They had 
a courteous reluctance to say 
anything deprecatory concern- 
ing the climate of my native 
land, but it was plain that it 
met with their unqualified dis- 
approval. I suggested to them 
the advisability of getting into 
their beds, and they gazed at 
me wonderingly. 

“Have they any insides?” 
they asked. In their own 
country a sleeping-mat is a 
sleeping-mat, and _ bed-clothes 
do not exist, wherefore a bed 
had never been presented to 
their imaginations as anything 
save a mat upon which to lie. 

I pulled open their beds, 
popped them in, tucked them 
up, turned out the light, and 
bade them tell me how they 
liked the unusual experience. 

Next morning they were loud 
in their praise of the new dis- 
covery and of European in- 
genuity. 
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“How great,” they exclaimed, 
“is the intelligence of the white 
folk! Those sleeping - mats, 
which have insides to them, are 
indeed a splendid invention !” 

The dead weight of bed- 
clothes, however, sorely op- 
pressed limbs that had never 
before been fettered by such 
encumbrances, and my friends 
rose from their beds with aching 
legs, and bodies tired ere ever 
the day was begun. When, 
therefore, the long-delayed heat 
at last arrived, they hailed it 
with an added delight, because 
it enabled them once again to 
sleep as men should sleep—on 
the outsides of their “ mats.” 

To the majority of my Malays 
the new experience, this sudden 
transportation into worlds un- 
dreamed of, was a keen delight. 
They complained of the short- 
ness of their visit, since, they 
said, their hearts were not yet 
satisfied. ‘‘We have seen much,” 
they declared, ‘wonderful things 
which, when we tell them of it, 
our folk at home will by no 
means believe; but there is so 
much more that we have not 
seen or known. We have only 
touched the fringe: we have 
had no time in which to examine 
the texture of the fabric. A 
lifetime spent in study of the 
white man’s country would not 
suffice, for here all things are 
strange and very marvellous.” 

** Now at last I understand,” 
said one of the chiefs to me, 
“why time is valued so highly 
by white people. In this country 
each day is so packed with living 
that if a man misses so much as 
a quarter of an hour, never again 
will he catch up the minutes 
which have escaped him. With 
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us life saunters ; here it gallops 
as though it were pursued by 
devils !” 

“T bear back with me to mine 
own country,” said another, 
“things to ponder upon suffi- 
cient to last me all my days, 
Here I pass every moment in 
seeing and listening. I have 
no space in which to think 
or to arrange my impressions, 
When we meet again yonder, 
in the Malayan land, perchance 
I shall have had leisure in which 
to meditate upon all that I have 
observed. Then, Tian, I shall 
be able to tell thee something 
concerning that which I have 
felt. Now I can say nothing, 
for mine eyes reel and are giddy 
with much seeing of marvels. 
Yet,” he added thoughtfully, 
“‘when once again I am back in 
the quiet forest - places, where 
together we have wandered, all 
this will appear to me as a 
distant dream, and though my 
memory will hold the pictures 
of it, I shall have much ado to 
persuade myself that they are 
not fantasies which have cheat- 
ed me.” 

One old chief, who had been 
uprooted sorely against his will, 
and had been brought to Europe 
by the Sultan that his narrow 
mind might be enlarged, de- 
tested the whole experience 
quite frankly and unreservedly. 
He had never before been sep- 
arated for more than a day or 
two from his womenkind, and he 
pined miserably for the society 
of his ladies. He also abhorred 
our climate, and for this, it 
must be confessed, he had sound 
reason on his side. In addition 
he felt himself to be utterly 
out of tune with his surround- 
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ings. The roar and the rush 
of London irked him; the ab- 
sence of greenery and of sun- 
glare was at once unnatural 
and unutterably depressing ; 
he could see nothing to admire, 
and a great deal to dislike, in 
a world where all things ap- 
arently were made by Boards 
of Works and not by the 
Creator, and where life was a 
sort of mechanical contrivance, 
an affair of wheels and cogs 
and chains. 

“Even the ground here is 
made of wood,” he said, “and 
the sky is the smoke of in- 
numerable cooking-fires. How 
many days yet remain, Tian, 
before we may set out again 
for our own country ?” 

“There be three 
Tian,” he said on 


things, 
another 


occasion, “which, according to 
the ancient saying, are the best 
joys of life: to wed a virgin, 


to win a battle, and to return 
home after much voyaging; 
and surely the return home is 
the greatest of these. How 
many days still remain to be 
counted, Tian?” 

One evening while I was 
dressing for dinner, I strolled, 
as was my wont, into the room 
he occupied next to my own, 
and found him walking up and 
down like a beast in a cage. 
He was swaddled to the chin in 
an ulster, and his bare feet were 
flap-flapping on the carpet. 

“What are you doing?” I 
asked, 

_“Tam walking from Kuala 
Kangsar to Bakit Gantang,” 
he replied, naming two villages 
in his native country which lie 
at_a distance of some twenty 
miles from one another; and he 
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continued to tramp to and fro 
with set face and determined 
gait. 

Presently he spoke again. 
“T have reached Kuala Dal,” 
he said. A few minutes later, 
“T am passing through the 
village of Padang Réngas. 
See, yonder is Baikit Pdndok, 
the limestone bluff!” And 
presently, drawing in his 
breath quickly and pantingly, 
“T am breasting the slopes of 
GApis!’”” he said. 

He was quite grave and 
serious, was “making believe” 
as successfully as any child 
might have done, and I doubt 
not that he was deriving much 
comfort from the illusion into 
which he was cheating himself 
—the illusion that he was once 
again trudging through the 
familiar country - side from 
which the adverse circum- 
stances that banished him 
could never wean his love. 
To me his was a pathetic figure 
as, grotesquely clad, he paced 
in blighting weather the floor 
of a London hotel, and strove 
to transport himself in spirit 
back to the glad sunshine, the 
crowding vegetation, the sweet 
soft scents, and the indolent 
peace of his native land. Well, 
the period of his sufferings is 
ended; and now, perhaps, in 
pious pilgrimage for his safe 
return, he is strolling through 
Padang Réngas and up the 
slopes of Gapis—loving every 
inch of the land as he never 
loved it before—in company 
with the dainty ladies, divorced 
from whose society it was im- 
possible for him to find con- 
tentment. 


The Sultan of Pérak had 
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paid a long visit to England 
some eighteen years earlier, 
and London wrought upon 
him, therefore, no new impres- 
sion. A man of fifty-three 
years of age, he has passed 
almost exactly half his life 
under Malay rule, and half 
under the new régime inau- 
gurated by Great Britain. A 
man with eyes wherewith to 
see, and a mind wherewith to 
judge, compare, and think, he 
is probably among the most en- 
lightened rulers of the Native 
States of the East, and a con- 
vinced apostle of British rule. 
He has seen in his own time 
his country pass from a mere 
wilderness of forest, threaded 
sparsely by sorry footpaths, 
into a _ land surprisingly 
wealthy and prosperous, over 
the face of which roads and 
railways run criss-cross like 
the meshes of a net. He has 
seen lawlessness, brigandage, 
rapine, and constant  inter- 
necine strife vanish and be 
replaced by a peacefulness un- 
equalled in Piccadilly. He has 
seen the spear and the kris, 
which once ruled his world, 
laid aside in the glass cases 
of museums, or brought out 
only on state occasions to deck 
courtly ceremonials. Moreover, 
he has seen his own ancestral 
lands, which of old lay fallow 
under dense jungle, opened up 
and made to produce rich rev- 
enues; blackest ignorance re- 
placed by education, lack of 
sanitation by a wise respect 
for the laws of hygiene, and 
dire poverty by wealth and 
comfort. Though the senti- 
mentalist may mourn the dis- 
appearance of much that was 
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picturesque, of much that was 
attractive, yet these be won- 
derful changes for any man to 
have witnessed, still more to 
have had a big hand in 
bringing to pass; and with- 
out disparaging the wisdom 
and self - devotion of his 
European advisers, it must 
be admitted that Pérak owes 
a large share of its prosperity 
to the personal efforts of its 
present Sultan. 

But perhaps the thing which 
chiefly fires the Sultan’s im- 
agination is no one of the 
revolutions in facts and in ideas 
to which I have alluded, for in 
all his talks with me it was 
not upon any of them that he 
insisted. The cardinal point 
which he gripped, and which 
obviously filled him with pride, 
was the contrast between his 
own position in the world and 
that of the seven-and-twenty 
members of his House who in 
unbroken line have ruled over 
his country. They, he would 
say, were frogs beneath an 
inverted cocoanut - shell who 
dreamed not that there was 
any world beyond the narrow 
limits in which they were pent. 
Shut off from the rest of man- 
kind, living in the hearts of 
their vast forests, they ruled 
barbarously over a barbarous 
people. They were feared by 
their subjects above the tiger, 
and with ample reason they 
were loved less than he; they 
wrought much evil, and no 
good to man or beast; and 
withal they were squalid folk, 
contented with a paltry state, 
living ignobly in a world that 
did not know the bare fact of 
their existence. 
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“Tt is a wonderful thing,” he 
said to me as we drove off the 
Horse-Guards’ parade after the 
great Colonial Review. “These 
be but samples of the King’s 
soldiers in distant lands. I 
saw our own people,—a mere 
dozen or so,—yet I know for 
how many that dozen stands. 
Mine is but a tiny country, 
while others that have sent 
men here to-day are vast. 
What a tremendous host do 
those whom we have seen this 
morning represent! Never 
since Allah first made the 
world hath there been so 
mighty a gathering! And 
this host is the host of my 
King! It is a splendid thing 
to think that one belongs to 
such an Empire—that one is 
part of it! None of my fore- 
bears, stowed away in their 
forests, enjoyed the greatness 
that is mine, in that I am 


myself a portion of something 
so very great!” 

That speech came from ‘his 
heart, was no mere oriental 
hyperbole, for he spoke to me 
as friend to friend, and was 
not sparing of his criticisms 


when occasion arose. Once he 
chanced to hear Mr Lundon 
storming and ranting from 
the Irish benches in the House 
of Commons, and though he 
could not understand that dis- 
tinguished patriot’s eloquence, 
the exhibition shocked, pained, 
and grieved him. 

“It is not at all seemly,” he 
said, “that, when in the Coun- 
cil of the King assembled, men 
should speak so unmannerly, 
and with a voice so loud and 
arrogant. Such things should 
not be suffered.” And I, for 
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one, found myself in hearty 
agreement with his opinion. 

When his nephew related to 
him the plot of Mr Stephen 
Phillips’ “Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,” a performance of which 
he had witnessed, the Sultan 
shook his head. 

“That is an evil tale of a 
very degrading character,” he 
said. “It is not fitting that 
such a story should be told, 
far less acted, more especially 
in the presence of ladies!” 
And when he was informed 
that the incident was histori- 
cally accurate, that only served 
to increase the gravity of his 
disapproval. “That such a 
thing should have happened is 
very shameful,” he said, “and 
surely it were better to suffer it 
to be forgotten. Why revive 
these ancient scandals? And 
why should our pity be asked 
for folk so utterly depraved?” 

Europeans are apt to regard 
Malays as less nice in the choice 
of subject of conversation than 
ourselves, and deduce from this 
a coarseness of mind which does 
not exist. My own experience 
is that they speak frankly 
of certain matters which are 
taboo among ourselves, not 
from prurience, but from sim- 
plicity and a complete absence 
of false shame. They approach 
the mysteries of life from a 
different and, as I think, from 
a more reverential standpoint, 
conceiving that all things which 
God has ordained must be ac- 
cepted as natural facts in the 
scheme which He has created. 
When, however, they light upon 
something which is clearly not 
of God’s ordinance, they are 
shocked and outraged to a 
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degree which is certainly un- 
known to the modern play- 
goer in civilised Europe. 
Observing all things with 
keen intelligence, criticising all 
that struck him as unworthy, 
praising everything that ap- 
pealed to him as rightly belong- 
ing to the great Empire of 
which he felt himself to be a 
member, pleased by the kind- 
ness and courtesy extended to 
him, and looking forward with 
intense interest to the tre- 
mendous ceremony which he 
had come so far to witness, the 
Sultan of Pérak passed the 
days of his visit until that fate- 
ful Tuesday arrived. We had 
been driving that morning, and 
the first news of the calamity 
which had befallen reached us 
through the posters of the 


evening newspapers. The blow 
was to us all a heavy one, but 
from the Sultan there came no 
word concerning his personal 


disappointment. 

“It is the will of Allah,” he 
said simply. “Even our King 
is His servant to do with what 
He will; and I, who am the 
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servant of the King, can do 
little to aid him in his ex. 
tremity. But that little I will 
do. To-day and to-morrow— 
until the danger to the King 
be passed—I go not forth from 
my dwelling. I will sémba- 
hiang hdjat—recite prayers for 
the King—to him my service is 
due, for to him I owe—every- 
thing!” 

And there I will leave him, 
clad simply in cotton garments, 
kneeling and prostrating him- 
self upon his prayer - carpet, 
making earnest supplication to 
the King of kings for the life of 
the Ruler whose servants, in his 
name, have brought a Malayan 
people out of the Land of Dark- 
ness and out of the House of 
Bondage. Surely there is hope 
for a race, let the pessimists say 
what they will, whose influence 
wins the love, admiration, con- 
fidence, and ready support of 
such men as this—men with 
the clean mind, the keen intel- 
ligence, and the kind heart 
of the Sultan of Pérak—and 
makes of them loyal and en- 
thusiastic Imperialists. 
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POEMS BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 


Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


SILVIA. 


Siivi1A, dost thou still 

That time remember of thy days on earth, 
When beauty in thine eyes, that flash’d at will 
Smiles of a roguish mirth, 

Shone radiant, and the girl, 

Joyous at whiles, at whiles of pensive mood, 
Was blossoming into lovelier womanhood. 


From out thy quiet room, 

The neighbouring street along, 

Thy voice was heard, still breaking into song, 
When thou, upon thy woman’s work intent, 

Didst sit, the long day through, 

Thy thoughts serenely bent 

On what the days to come for thee might do. 
"Twas May, with all its fragrance and its flowers, 
And so thine hours fiow’d onward—happy hours. 


Throwing my studies for a while aside, 
My books, and all the lore, 

That *twas my joy and pride 

From my first youth to ponder o’er and o’er, 
I hurried from my room, 

And from a casement high 

Of my paternal home, at sound 

Of that dear voice, would strain 

My ears to catch 

Its every tone, and watch 

The nimble hand that plied 

The shuttle of the overwearied loom. 
Above me was the sky, a cloudless blue, 
Then caught my eye 

The gardens down below, the lanes ablaze 
With golden leafage, then the distant sea, 
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And after that the mountain towering nigh. 
Not tongue of man can say, 
What rapturous feelings then my breast did sway. 


Oh, what sweet thoughts, what hopes, my Silvia, 
Were ours, what songs with ecstacy elate! 
And what to our glad eyes 

Seem’d human life, and fate! 

When I remember all 

That promised then so fair, 

I sink disconsolate, 

My thoughts are turned to gall, 

And lamentation of my hapless state. 

O Nature! Nature! Why, 

Why not fulfil for us 

What thou didst promise then? Oh why 
Befool thy children thus ? 


Ere winter chill had yet embrown’d the land, 
By strange disease attack’d and overcome, 
Thou, darling, wert cut off. Thou didst not see 
Thy budding years to perfect flower expand, 
Nor ever throbb’d thy heart, to hear the praise 
Of thy dark hair, or see love-lighted eyes 

Bent upon thine with fond admiring gaze, 

Nor ever did thy mates discourse to thee 

Of love on festal days. 


So, too, for me 

Sweet hope was slain. So also to my years 
The Fates denied a Springtime. How, ah how, 
Hast thou pass’d utterly away from me, 

Thou dear companion of my manhood’s dawn, 
My hope, for ever to be mourn’d with tears! 
Is this the world our fancy drew? Are these 
The joys, the love, the deeds, the scenes to be, 
Whereof so oft in happy hours we spoke? 

Is this of all of mortal kind the doom? 

When first the woful truth upon us broke, 
Thou, hapless one, wast stricken to the heart, 
And unto thee from far with beckoning hand 
It show’d chill death, and a dark empty tomb. 





To the Moon—The Infinite. 


TO THE MOON. 


O e@Racious Lady-Moon! I mind me how, 

A year ago, up to this knoll I came, 

With anguish in my heart, to gaze on thee. 

And thou didst then o’er yonder woodland hang, 
Turning its gloom to light, as thou dost now; 
And blurred and clouded then thy face appeared, 
Seen through the tears that crowded to mine eyes, 
For full of travail was my life and drear, 

As still it is, and will be to the close. 

Oh, my beloved Moon! And yet I joy 

In calling up and living o’er again 

The sorrows of that time. How sweet it is, 

When we are young, and hope is long, and brief 
The course that can by memory be retraced, 
Remembering things that were in days gone by, 
Though they be sad, and though their pains endure. 


THE INFINITE. 


TuIs lonely knoll was ever dear to me, 

This hedgerow, too, that hides from view so large 
A portion of the far horizon’s verge. 

But, as I sit and gaze, thoughts rise in me 

Of spaces limitless that lie beyond, 

Of superhuman silences, and depths 

Of quietude profound; so by degrees 

Awe troubles not my heart. And as I hear 

The wind that rustles through the brake hard by, 
That fitful sound with these vast silences 

I set me to compare, and so recall 

Eternity, and the roll of ages dead, 

And the live present, with its mad turmoil. 

Thus thought is founder’d in immensity, 

And shipwreck in that ocean’s sweet to me. 
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EPISODES IN THE ADVENTURES OF M. D'HARICOT. 


(Translated from the original French by J. STORER CLOUSTON.) 


THE 


MONSIEUR PURSUES THE 


L 


FOX AND OTHER GAME. 


‘** And then I came to another castle where lived a giant whose name was John Bull.”—Mavnor.- 


VILLE (adapted). 


“Do you dance?” asked 
Teddy. 

“All night if you will play 
to me,” I replied. 

“ Ride?” said he. 

“On a_ horse? 
friend, I can 
horse.” 

“Well then, I say, d’you 
care to come to a ball at Sene- 
schal Court, the Trevor-Hud- 
son’s place; meet next day and 
that sort of thing? Dick and I 
are going—we’'ll be there about 
a week.” 

“But I do not know the— 
the very excellent people you 
have named.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said 
Teddy. “They want a man or 
two, so few men dance nowa- 
days, don’t you know? I keep 
it up myself a little; girls get 
sick if I don’t hop round with 
"em now and then. Hullo! I 
see you have a card from my 
mater for the 29th. Don’t go, 
whatever you do; sure to be 
dull. The mater’s shows always 
are. What did you think of 
that girl the other night? Ha! 
ha! Told you so; I know all 
about women. What’s this 
book you’re reading? French, 
by Jove! Pretty stiff, isn’t it ? 
Oh, of course you are French, 
aren't you? That makes a 
difference, I suppose. Well 


Yes, 
even ride 


my 
a 


then, you'll come with us? 
Thursday first; I'll let you 
know the train.” 

“ May I bring my Halfred?” 
I inquired. 

* Rather—looks well to have 
a man with you. Id bring 
mine, only he makes a fuss if 
he can’t have a bedroom looking 
south, and one can’t insist on 
people giving him that. Au 
revoir, mossoo.” 

This was on Monday, so I 
had but little time for prepar- 
ation. Halfred was at once 
taken into consultation. 

“T am going to hunt,” I said, 
“also to a ball; and you are 
coming with me. Prepare me 
for the ballroom and the chase. 
What do I require beyond the 
things I already have?” 

“A pink coat and a ’ard ’at, 
sir,” said he with great confi- 
dence. “Likewise top - boots 
and white gloves for to dance 
in, not forgettin’ a pair o’ spurs 
and a whip.” 

“TI shall get the hat, the 
coat, and the boots. Gloves I 
have already. You will buy 
me the spurs and the whip. 
By the way, have you ever 
hunted, Halfred?”’ 

“Not exactly ’unted myself, 
sir,” said he. “But Ive seen 
the ‘unt go by and knowed 4 
lot o’ ’unting men. Then bein 
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connected with hosses so much 
myself I’ve naterally took a 
hinterest in the turf and the 
racin’-stable.” 

“You are a judge of horses?” 
I asked. 

“Well, sir, I am generally 
considered to know something 
about ’em. Im fact, sir, Mr 
Widdup—that’s the gentleman 
what give me the testimonial— 
he’s said to me more nor once, 
—‘Halfred,’ says he, ‘what 
you don’t know about these 
‘ere hanimals would go into a 
pill-box comfertable.’” 

“Good!” I said. “Find me 
two hunters that I can hire for 
a week.” 

The little man looked me up 
and down with a discriminat- 
ing eye. 

“Something that can carry 
a bit o’ weight, sir, and stand 
a lot o’ hard ridin’ ; that’s what 
you need, sir.” 

Now I am not heavy, nor 
had_ circumstances hitherto 
given me the opportunity of 
riding excessively hard; but 
the notion that I was indeed a 
gigantic Nimrod tempted my 
fancy, and I am ashamed to 
confess that I fell. 

“Yes,” I said, “that is indeed 
what I require.” 

“Leave it to me, sir,” he 
assured me with great con- 
fidence. “I'll make all the 
arrangements.” 

My mind was now easy, and 
for the two following days I 
studied all the English novels 
relating to field sports, and the 
articles on hunting in the en- 
cyclopedias and almanacs; so 
that when Thursday arrived 
and I met my friends at the 
Station, I felt myself qualified 
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to take part with some assur- 
ance in their arguments on the 
chase. We are a_ receptive 
race, we French, and the few 
accomplishments we have not 
actually created, we can at 
least quickly comprehend and 
master. 

Next door to us, in a second- 
class compartment, Halfred was 
travelling, and attached to our 
train was the horse-box contain- 
ing the two hunters he had 
engaged. I had had one look 
at them, and certainly there 
seemed to be no lack of bone and 
muscle. 

“Mr Widdup and me ’ired 
’em, sir,” said Halfred. “ From 
a particular friend o’ ours what 
can be trusted. Jumps like 
fleas, they do, he says, and ’as 
been known to run for sixty- 
five miles without stoppin’ 
more’n once or twice for a 
drink. ’Ard in the mouth and 
’igh in the temper, says he, just 
the very thing for a gentleman 
in good ’ealth what doesn’t ’unt 
regular, and likes ’is money’s 
worth when he does.” 

“You have exactly described 
me,” I replied. 

But if I had the advantage 
over my two friends in the 
suite I was taking with me, 
Teddy Lumme certainly led the 
way in conversation. He was 
vastly impressed with the im- 
portance of our party (a senti- 
ment he succeeded in com- 
municating to the guard and 
the other officials), also with 
the respectability of the func- 
tion we were going to attend, 
and with the inferiority of 
other travellers on that rail- 
way. This air of triumphal 
progress or coronation pro- 
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cession was still further in- 
creased by the indefatigable 
attentions of Halfred, who at 
every station ran to our 
carriage door, touched his hat, 
and made inquiries concerning 
our comfort and safety ; so that 
more than once a loyal cheer 
was raised as the train steamed 
out again, and Dick even de- 
clared that at an important 
junction he perceived the Lord 
Mayor’s daughter approaching 
with a basket of flowers. Un- 
fortunately, however, she did 
not reach our carriage in time. 

‘““Where are your horses, 
Teddy?” asked Dick. ‘“Com- 
ing down by a special train?” 

“Oh, they are mounting me,” 
said Teddy. “'Trevor-Hudson 
always keeps a couple of his 
best for me. What are you 
doing?” 

“Following on a_ bicycle,” 
replied Dick. “ My five grooms 
and six horses haven’t turned 
up.” 

“* My dear Shafthead,” I said, 
“7 shall lend you one of mine.” 

“‘ Many thanks,” he answered, 
with gratitude, no doubt, but 
with less enthusiasm than I 
should have expected. ‘“Un- 
fortunately I’ve seen ’em.” 

“Then you do not care to 
ride them?” I asked, with 
some disappointment I confess. 

* Not alone,” said Dick. “If 
you'll lend me Halfred to sit 
behind and keep the beast 
steady I don’t mind trying.” 

“Very well,” I said with a 
shrug. 

This strain of brutality that 
is peculiarly British occasionally 
disfigures my dear Dick. Yet 
I continue to love him: judge 
then of his virtues. 
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“Are they good fencers?” 
asked Lumme. 

“T have not yet seen them 
with the foils,” I replied, smil- 
ing politely at what seemed a 
foolish joke. 

“T mean,” said he, “do they 
take their jumps well?” 

“Pardon,” llaughed. “Yes, 
I am told they are excellent— 
if the wall’s not too high. We 
shall not find them more than 
six feet?” 

But I was assured that 
obstacles of more than this 
elevation would not be met 
very frequently. 

“Do they take water all 
right?” asked the inquisitive 
Teddy again. 

“Both that and corn,” I re- 
plied ; ‘but Halfred will attend 
to these matters.” 

English humour is peculiar. 
I had not meant to make a jest; 
yet I was applauded for this 
simple answer. 

“Tell me what to look for in 
my hosts,” I said to Dick pre- 
sently. 

“‘ Money and money’s worth,” 
he replied. 

“What we call the nouveau 
riche ?” I asked. 

“On the contrary, what is 
called a long pedigree now- 
adays; two generations of 
squires, two of captains of 
industry (I think that is the 
proper term), and before that 
the imagination of the Heralds’ 
office. There is also a pretty 
daughter—isn’t there, Teddy?’ 

“Quite a nice little thing,” 
said Lumme graciously. _ 

“T thought you rather fancied 
her.” 7 

“I’m off women at present, 
the venerable roué declared. 
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Dick’s grin at hearing this 
sentiment was more eloquent 
than any comment. 

But now we had reached our 
destination. Halfred and a 
very stately footman, assisted 
by the station - master, the 
ticket - collector, and all the 
porters, transferred our bag- 
gage to a handsome private 
omnibus; then Halfred having 
arranged that the horses should 
be taken to stables in the village 
(since my host’s were full), we 
all bowled off between the 
hedgerows. 

It was a beautiful Novem- 
ber evening, still clear over- 
head and red in the west; 
the air was very fresh after the 
streets of London; our horses 
rattled at a most exhilarating 
pace. 

“My faith!” I exclaimed, 
“this is next to heaven. I 
shall be buried in the coun- 
try!” 

“Those hunters of yours 
ought to manage it for you,” 
observed Dick. 

Yet I forgave him again. 

We turned through an im- 
posing gateway, and now we 
were in a wide and charming 
English park. Undulating turf 
and stately trees spread all 
round us and ended only in 
the dusk of the evening; a 
herd of deer galloped from 
our path; rooks cawed on the 
branches overhead ; a gorgeous 
pheasant ran for shelter towards 
a thicket. Then, on one side, 
came an ivy-covered wall, over 
whose top high dark evergreens 
stood up like Ethiopian giants. 
Evidently these were the gar- 
dens, and in a moment more we 
were before the house itself. 
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As I went from the carriage 
to the door I had just time, and 
light, to see that it was a very 
great mansion,—not old ap- 
parently, but tempered enough 
by time to inspire a kindly 
feeling of respect. A high 
tower rose over the door, and 
along the front on either side 
creepers climbed between the 
windows, and these gave an 
impression at once of stateli- 
ness and home. 

By the aid of two servants, 
who were nearly as tall as the 
tower, we were led first through 
an ample vestibule adorned with 
a warlike array of spears. These, 
I was informed, belonged to the 
bodyguard of my host when he 
was High Sheriff of his county ; 
and this explanation, though it 
took from them the romance of 
antiquity, gave me, neverthe- 
less, a pleasanter sensation 
than if they had been brand- 
ished at Flodden. They were 
a relic not of a dead but a 
living feudalism, a symbol that 
a sovereign still ruled this land. 
And this reminded me of the 
reason I was here and the 
cause for which I still hoped 
to fight, and for a moment it 
saddened me. 

But again I commit the crime 
of being serious; also the still 
less pardonable offence of leav- 
ing my two friends standing 
outside the doors of the hall. 

Hastily I rejoin them, the 
doors open, a buzz of talk 
within suddenly subsides, and 
we march across the hall in 
single file to greet our host and 
hostess. What I see during 
this brief procession is a wide 
high room, a gallery running 
round it, a great fireplace at 
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the farther end, and a com- 
pany of nearly twenty people 
sitting or standing near the 
fire and engaged in the con- 
sumption of tea and the En- 
glish crumpet. 

I am presented, received in a 
very offhand fashion, told to 
help myself to tea and crumpet, 
and then left to my own de- 
vices. Lumme and Shafthead 
each find an acquaintance to 
speak to, my host and hostess 
turn to their other guests, and 
with melted butter oozing from 
my crumpet into my tea, I do 
my best to appear oblivious of 
the glances which I feel are 
being directed at me. I look 
irresolutely towards my hostess. 
She is faded, affected, and talk- 
ative; but her talk is not for 
me, and in fact she has already 
turned her back. And my 
host? He is indeed looking at 
me fixedly out of a somewhat 
bloodshot eye while he stuffs 
tea-cake into a spacious mouth; 
but when I meet his gaze, he 
averts his eyes. A cheerful 
couple—a kindly reception ! 

What does it mean? I ask 
myself. Has Lumme exceeded 
his powers in bringing me here? 
I remember that at his invita- 
tion Mrs Trevor-Hudson sent 
me a brief note of invitation, 
but possibly she repented after- 
wards. Or is my appearance 
so unpleasant? In France, I 
tell myself, it was not generally 
considered repulsive. In fact, 
I can console myself with 
several instances to the con- 
trary; but possibly English 
standards of taste are different. 

At last I venture to accost a 
gentleman who at the moment 
is also silent. 
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“Have you also come from 
London ?” I ask. 

“T? No. Live near here,” 
he says, and turns to re. 
sume his conversation with a 
lady. 

I am seriously thinking of 
taking my departure before 
there is any active outbreak of 
hostility, when I see a stout 
gentleman with a very red face 
approaching me from the 
farther side of the fireplace. I 
have noticed him staring at me 
with, it seemed, undisguised 
animosity, and I am preparing 
the retort with which I shall 
answer his request to immedi- 
ately leave the house, when he 
remarks in a bluff, cheerful 
voice as he advances— 

“Bringin’ your horses, | 
hear.” 

“Tam, sir,” I reply in great 
surprise. 

“Lumme was tellin’ me,” he 
adds genially. “Ever hunted 
this country before?” 

Then in a moment I find 
myself engaged in a friendly 
conversation, which is as sud- 
denly interrupted by a_ very 
beautifully dressed apparition 
with a very long moustache 
who calls my stont friend “Sir 
Henry,” and consults him about 
an accident that has befallen 
his horse. But I have begun 
to see the theory of this recep- 
tion. It is the Englishman’s 
idea of making you—and him- 
self—feel at home. You eat 
as much cake as you please, 
talk to anybody you please, 
remain silent as long as you 
please, leave the company if 
you please and smoke a pipe, 
and you are not interfered with 
by any one while doing these 
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things. To introduce you to that I was soon emboldened 
somebody might bore you; you to talk quite frankly, and pres- 
may not be a conversationalist, ently to ask her who some of 
and may prefer to stand and the company were? 
stare like a surfeited ox. Well, “Sir Henry” turned out to 
if such are your tastes, it would be Sir Henry Horley, a pros- 
be interfering with the liberty perous baronet who scarcely 
of the subject to cross them. ever left the saddle ; the gentle- 
What was the use in King man with the long moustache 
John signing the Magna Charta to be Lord Thane, an elder 
if an Englishman finds himself son with political aspirations ; 
compelled to be agreeable ? while the man I had first ac- 
This idea having dawned costed was no less a person 
upon me, and my courage re- than Mr H. Y. Tonks, the 
turned, I cast my eyes round celebrated cricketer. 
the company, and selecting * And now will you point out 
the prettiest girl, made straight to me Miss Trevor-Hudson?” 
at her. She received me with I asked. “I hear she is very 
a smiling eye and the most beautiful.” 
delightful manner possible, and “Who told you that?” she 
as she talked and I looked more inquired with a more charming 
closely at her, I saw that she smile than ever. 
was even fairer than I thought. “Her admirers,” I answered. 
Picture a slim figure rather The girl raised her eyebrows, 
under middle height, a bright shot me the archest glance in 
eye that sparkled as though the world, and pointing her 
there were dew upon it, piquant finger to her own breast, said 
little features that all joined simply— 
in a frequent and quite irre- “There she is.” 
sistible smile, and finally dress I said to myself that though 
this dainty demoiselle in the my friend Teddy Lumme was 
most fascinating costume you “off women,” I at any rate 
can imagine. Need it be said was not. 


II, 


“Our language is needlessly complicated. Why, for instance, have two such words as ‘woman’ 
and ‘discord,’ when one would serve?”—La RaBIDE. 


Presently the men retired to the preservation of pheasants, 
smoke, and for an hour or and principally horses, hounds, 
two [had to tear myself away and foxes. A short fragment 
from the smiles of Miss Trevor- will show you the standard of 
Hudson, The smoking-room eloquence to which we attained. 
opened into the billiard-room, It is founded, I admit, more on 
and some played pool while imagination than memory, but 
the rest of us sat about the is sufficiently accurate for the 
fire and discussed agriculture, purpose of illustration. As to 
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whom the different speakers 
were, you can please your 
fancy. 

1st Sportsman. “Are your 
turnips large?” 

2nd S. “ Not so devilish bad. 
Did you go to the meet on 
Tuesday ?” 

lst S. “Yes, and I noticed 
Charley Tootle there.” 

3rd S. “ Ridin’ his bay horse 
or his black?” 

Ist S. “The bay.” 

4th S. “Oats make better 
feeding.” 

2nd S. 
straw.” 

Ist S. 
summer ?” 

3rd S. “No, I shot buffaloes 
instead.” 

1st S. “Where—Kamschatka 
or Japan?” 

3rd S. “Japan. Kams- 
chatka’s getting overshot.” 

5th S. “Do you supply your 
pheasants with warm water?” 
2nd S. “I am having it laid 
5th S. “ What system do you 
use ?” 

2nd S. “Two-inch pipes at- 
tached by a rotatory tap to the 
conservatory cistern.” 

5th S. “Sounds a devilish 
good notion.” 

1st S. “ Now let me tell you 
my experience of those self- 
lengthening stirrups.” 

And so on till the booming 
of a gong summoned us to dress 
for dinner. 

“Well,” said Dick, as we 
went to our rooms. “You 
looked as though your mind 
was being improved.” 

“It is trying to become ad- 
justed,” I replied. 

On our way we passed along 


“My man prefers 


“Did you fish this 


on 
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the gallery overlooking the 
hall, and suddenly I was 
struck by the contrast between 
this house and its inhabitants: 
on the one hand the splendid 
proportions and the dignity of 
this great hall, dark under the 
oak beams of the roof, firelight 
and lamplight falling below 
upon polished floor and carpets 
of the East; the library lined 
with what was best in English 
literature, the walls with the 
worthiest in English art; on 
the other my heavy-eyed host 
full of port and prejudices, and 
as meshed about by unim- 
aginative limitations as any 
strawberry-bed. Possibly I 
am too foreign and only see 
the surface, but then how is 
one to suspect a gold mine 
beneath a vegetable garden? 

At dinner I found myself 
seated between Lady Thane 
and Miss Rosalie Horley. Lady 
Thane, wife of the nobleman 
with the big moustache, had 
an attractive face but took 
herself seriously. In a man 
this is dangerous, in a woman 
fatal. I turned to my other 
neighbour and partly obtained 
my consolation there. 

She was young, highly col- 
oured, hearty, and ingenuous, 
and so appreciative a listener 
as nearly to suffocate herself 
with an oyster-paté when I told 
her how I had burgled Fisher. 
The remainder of my consola- 
tion I obtained from the pros- 
pect, directly opposite, of Miss 
Trevor-Hudson. She was sit- 
ting next to Teddy Lumme, 
and if it had not been for his 
express declaration to the con- 
trary I should have said he 
was far from insusceptible to 
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her charms. Yet, since I knew 
his real sentiments, I did not 
hesitate to distract her glance 
when possible. 

After dinner, a great bustling 
among the ladies, a great put- 
ting on of overcoats and light- 
ing of cigars among the men, 
and then we all embarked in 
an immense omnibus and clat- 
tered off to the ball. This 
dance was being held in the 
county town some miles away, 
so that for more than half an 
hour I sat between Dick and 
Teddy on a seat behind the 
driver’s, my cigar between my 
teeth, a very excellent dinner 
beneath my overcoat, and my 
heart as light as a sparrow’s. 
On either side the rays of our 
lamps danced like fireflies along 
the woods and hedgerows, but 
my fancy seemed to run still 
faster than these meteor com- 
panions, and already I pic- 
tured myself claiming six 
dances from Miss _ Trevor- 
Hudson. 

But now other lights began 
to appear, twinkling through 
trees before us, and presently 
we were clattering up the High 
Street of the market town. 
Other carriages were already 
congregated about the as- 
sembly rooms at the “ Che- 
quered Boar.” A crowd of 
spectators had gathered before 
the door to stare at visions of 
lace and jewellery, the strains 
of the band came through an 
open window, and altogether 
there was an air of revelry 
that I suppose only visited the 
little borough once a-year. In- 
side the doors, waiters with 
shining heads and ruddy faces 
waved us on up and down 


stairs and along passages, 
where at intervals we met 
other guests as resplendent as 
ourselves, till at last we reached 
the ballroom itself. 

This was a low long room with 
a shining floor, an old-fashioned 
wall-paper decorated with a 
pattern of pink roses, and a 
great blaze of candles to light 
it up. It was evident that 
many generations of squires 
must have danced beneath 
those candles and _ between 
those rose-covered walls, and 
this suggestion of old-world- 
ness had a singularly pleasant 
flavour. 

In a recess about the middle 
of the room the orchestra were 
tuning up for another waltz; 
at one end the more important 
families were assembling, at 
the other the lesser. Need I 
say that we joined the former 
group? 

In English country dances it 
is usually the custom to have 
programmes on which you 
write the names of your part- 
ners for the evening. I now 
looked round to secure one 
particular partner, but she was 
not to be seen. The waltz had 
begun ; I scanned the dancers. 
There was Shafthead tearing 
round with Miss Horley, his 
athletic figure moving well, his 
good features lit by a smile he 
could assume most agreeably 
when on his best behaviour ; 
there was the stout Sir Henry 
revolving with the more delib- 
erate pomp of sixty summers ; 
but where were the bright 
eyes? Suddenly I spied the 
skirt of a light blue dress 
through the opening of a door- 
way. I rushed for it, and 
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there out in the passage was 
the misogynist Lumme, evi- 
dently entreating Miss Trevor- 
Hudson for more dances than 
she was willing to surrender. 
For her sake this must be 
stopped. 

“JT have come to make a 
modest request,” I said. “ Will 
you give me a dance—or pos- 
sibly two?” 

With the sweetest air she 
took her programme from the 
disconcerted and I do _ not 
think very amiable Teddy, and 
handed it to me. 

“T have taken three, seven, 
and fourteen,” I said, giving it 
back to her. 

* Fourteen 
Teddy. 

“ Not now,” I said, smiling. 

“T had booked it,” said he. 

*“ Your name was not there,” 
I replied. “And now, Miss 
Hudson, if you are not dancing 
this dance, will you finish it 
with me?” 

She took my arm, and the 
baffled despiser of women was 
left in the passage. 

This may seem hard treat- 
ment to be dealt out to a friend, 
and indeed I fear that though 
outwardly calm, and even polite 
to exaggeration, my indignation 
had somewhat run away with 
me. Had I any excuse? Yes; 
two eyes that, as I have said, 
were bright as the dew, and a 
smile not to be resisted ! 

She danced divinely, she let 
me clasp her hand tenderly but 
firmly, and she smiled at me 
when she was dancing with 
others. I noticed once or twice 
when we danced together that 
Lumme also smiled at her, but 
I was convinced she did not 
reply to this. In fact, his 


is mine,” cried 
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whole conduct seemed to me 
merely presumptuous and im- 
pertinent. How mine seemed 
to him I cannot tell you. 

He had secured the advan- 
tage of engaging several dances 
before I had time to interfere, 
and also possessed one other— 
a scarlet evening coat, the uni- 
form of the hunt. But I glanced 
in the mirror and said to myself 
that I did not grudge him this 
adornment, while as for my 
fewer number of dances, | 
found my partner quite will- 
ing to allow me others to 
which I was not legally en- 
titled. In this way I obtained 
number thirteen, to the detri- 
ment of Mr Tonks, and was just 
prepared to embark upon num- 
ber fourteen when Lumme ap- 
proached us with an air I did 
not approve of. 

“This is my dance,” he said 
in a manner inexcusable in the 
presence of a lady. 

“Pardon,” I replied. 
mine.” 

Miss Hudson looked from one 
to the other of us with a delight- 
fully perplexed expression, but I 
fear with a little wickedness in 
her brown eye. 

“What am I to do?” she 
said, with a shrug of her 
shoulders. 

“It is my dance,’ 


“Tt is 


bd 


repeated 
Teddy, glaring fixedly at me. 
I shrugged my _ shoulders, 


smiled, and offered her my 
arm to lead her away. 

“T am sorry, Mr Lumme,” 
said the cause of this strife 
sweetly ; “but I am afraid Mr 
D’Haricot’s name is on my 
programme.” 

Teddy made a tragic bow 
that would have done credit 
to a dyspeptic frog, and I 
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danced off with my prize. 
At the end of the waltz he 
came up to me with a care- 
fully concocted sneer. 

“You know how to sneak 
dances, mossyour,” he observed. 
“Do you do everything else as 
well?” 

I kept my temper and re- 
plied suavely, “Yes; I shoot 
tolerably with the pistol, and 
can also use the foils.” 
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“Like your cab - horses?” 
sneered Teddy, taking no not- 
ice, however, of the implied 
intimation to console himself 
if aggrieved. “I am keen to 
see how long you stick on top 
of those beasts.” 

“Good, my friend!” J re- 
plied; “I take that as a chal- 
lenge to ride a race. We 
shall see to-morrow who first 
catches the fox!” 


II, 


‘** With his horse and his hounds in the morning !”—English ballad. 


When I awoke next morning 
my first thoughts were of a pair 
of brown eyes, dainty features 
that smiled up at me, and a 
voice that whispered as we 
danced for the last time to- 
gether, “No, I shall not forget 
you when you are gone.” 

Then quickly I remembered 
the sport before me and the 
challenge to ride to the death 
with the rival who had crossed 
my path. 

“Halfred !” I said. 

The little man looked up 
from the pile of clothes he was 
folding in the early morning 
light, and stopped the gentle 
hissing that accompanied, and 
doubtless lightened, every task. 

“Fasten my spurs on firmly,” 
Isaid. “I shall ride hard to- 
day.” 

He cannot have noticed the 
grave note in my voice, for he 
replied in his customary cheer- 
ful fashion— 

“If everything sticks on as 
Well as the spurs, sir, you won’t 
‘ave nothin’ to complain of.” 


“T shall ride very hard, Hal- 
fred,” 


“?Arder nor usual, sir?” he 
asked with a look of greater 
interest. 

“ Vastly, immeasurably !” 

“ What’s hup, sir?” he ex- 
claimed in some concern now. 

“T have made a little bet 
with Mr Lumme,” I answered 
in a serious voice. “A small 
wager that I shall bs the first 
to catch the fox. If you can 
make a suggestion that may 
help me to win, I shall be happy 
to listen to it.” 

“Catch the fox, sir?” he re- 
peated thoughtfully, scratching 
his head. ‘ Well, sir, it seems 
to me there’s nothin’ for it but 
startin’ hoff first and not lettin’ 
‘im catch you up. I ’aven’t 
’unted myself, sir, but I’ve ’eard 
tell as ow a sharp gent some- 
times spots the fox afore any 
of the hothers. That’s ’ow to 
do it, in my opinion.” 

I thought this over, and the 
scheme seemed excellent. 

“We shall arrange it thus,” 
I said. ‘ You will mount one 
horse and I the other. We shall 
ride together and look for the 
fox.” 
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Conceive my servant’s de- 
light! Ido not believe that if 
I had offered him a hundred 
pounds he would have felt so 
much joy. 

I dressed myself with the 
most scrupulous accuracy, for 
I was resolved that nothing 
about me should suggest the 
novice. My pink coat fitted to 
within half a little wrinkle in 
an unconspicuous place, my 
breeches were a miracle of sar- 
torial art, the reflection from my 
top-boots perceptibly lightened 
the room. No one at the break- 
fast-table “cut more dash.” I 
had secured a seat beside Miss 
Trevor-Hudson, and we jested 
together with a friendliness that 
must have disturbed Lumme, 
for he watched us furtively with 
a dark look on his face and 
never addressed a word to a 
soul all the time. 

“T shall expect you to give 
me a lead to-day,” she said to 
me. 

* Are you well mounted?” I 
asked. 

“T am riding my favourite 
grey.” 

“ Ride hard, then,” I said loud 
enough for Lumme to hear me ; 
“the lead I give will be a fast 
one!” 

Before breakfast was over we 
had been joined by guest after 
guest who had come for the 
meet. Outside the house, car- 
riages and dog-carts, spectators 
on foot, grooms with horses, 
and sportsmen who had already 
breakfasted were assembled in 
dozens, and the crowd was 
growing greater every moment. 
I adjusted my shining hat upon 
my head and went out to look 
for Halfred. There he was, the 
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centre evidently of considerable 
interest and admiration, perched 
high upon oneof thegigantic and 
noble quadrupeds, and grasping 
the other by the reins. His 
livery of deep plum-colour, re- 
lieved by yellow cording, easily 
distinguished him from all other 
grooms, while my two steeds 
appeared scarcely to be able to 
restrain their generous impati- 
ence, for it required three vil- 
lagers at the head of each to 
control their exhilaration. 

“JT congratulate you,” I said 
to my servant. “The tout 
ensemble is excellent.” 

At that moment his mount 
began to plunge like a ship at 
sea, and the little man went 
up and down at such a rate 
that he could only gasp. 

“’Old ’im, you there chaw- 
bacons! ‘Old ’im tight! ’E 
won't ’urt you!” 

In response to this petition 
the villagers leapt out of range 
and uttered incomprehensible 
sounds, much to my amuse- 
ment. This, however, was 
changed to concern when I 
observed my own steed sud- 
denly stand upon end and 
flourish his forelegs like a 
heraidic emblem. 

“You have overfed them 
with oats,” I said to Halfred 
severely. 

“Oats be——!” he began, 
and then pitched on to the 
mane. “Oats be——-!” and 
here he just clutched the saddle 
in time to save himself from re- 
tiring over the tail. “Oats be 
blowed !” 

“Tt ain’t oats that’s the 
matter with ’em,” said a bluff 
voice behind me. 

I turned and saw Sir Henry 
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looking with an experienced 
eye at the performance. 

“What is it?” I replied. 

“Vice,” said he. “I know 
that fiddle-headed brute well, 
no mistakin’ him. It’s the 
beast that broke poor Oswald’s 
neck last season. His widow 
sold him to a dealer at Rugby 
for fifteen pounds, and by Jove 
here he is again just waitin’ to 
break yours!” 

He turned his critical eye to 
Halfred’s refractory steed. 

“And I think I remember 
that dancin’ stallion too,” he 
added grimly. “Gad, you'll 
have some fun _ to - day, 
monsieur !” 

This was cheerful, but there 
was no getting out of it now; 
indeed the huntsman and the 
pack were already leading the 
way to the first covert, and 
everybody was on the move 
behind them. I mounted my 
homicide during one of its 
calmer intervals, the villagers 
bolted out of the way, and in 
a moment we were clearing a 
course through the throng like 
a charge of cavalry. 

“Steady there, steady!” 
bawled the Master of the 
hunt. “Keep back, will 
you?” 

With some difficulty I 
managed to take my mount, 
plunging and sidling out to 
where Halfred was galloping 
in circles at a little distance 
from the rest of the field. 

“Where are the hounds?” I 
cried. “Where is the fox?” 

“Tn among them trees,” re- 
plied Halfred, as we galloped 
together towards the Master. 

“Let us go after them!” I 
exclaimed. “Lumme waits be- 
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hind with the others, now is 
our chance!” 

“Come on, sir!” said Hal- 
fred, and we dashed past the 
Master at a pace that scarcely 
gave us time to hear the en- 
couraging cry with which he 
greeted us. 

The wood was small but the 
trees were densely packed, and 
it was only by the most miracul- 
ous good luck, aided also by 
skilful management, that we 
received no injury from the 
branches. Somewhere before 
us we could hear the baying 
of the hounds, and we directed 
our course accordingly. Sud- 
denly there arose a louder 
clamour, and we caught a 
glimpse of white-and-tan forms 
leaping towards us. But we 
scarcely noticed these, for at 
that same instant we had 
espied a small brown animal 
slipping away almost under 
our horses’ feet. 

“The fox!” cried Halfred. 

“The fox!” I shouted, lean- 
ing forward and aiming a blow 
at it with my whip. 

With a loud cheer we turned 
and burst through the covert 
in hot pursuit, and easily 
distancing the hounds, broke 
into the open with nothing 
before us but Reynard him- 
self. Figure to yourself the 
sensation ! 

Ah, that I could inoculate 
you with some potent fluid 
that should set your blood on 
fire and make you feel the in- 
toxication of that chase as you 
read my poor bald words! 

Over a fence we went and 
descended on the other side, 
myself hatless, Halfred no 
longer perched upon the saddle 
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but clinging manfully to the 
more forward portions of his 
steed. Then through a wide 
field of grass we tore. This 
field was lined all down the 
farther side by a hedge of 
thorns quite forty feet high, 
which the English call a “ bull- 
rush.” At one corner I ob- 
served a gate, and having 
never before charged such a 
barrier, I endeavoured to direct 
my horse towards this. But 
no! he had seen the fox go 
through the hedge, and I be- 
lieve he was inspired by as 
eager a desire to catch it as I 
was myself. I shut my eyes, 
I lowered my head, I felt 
my cheek torn by something 
sharp, and heard a swish of 
breaking branches, and then 
behold I was on the farther 
side! My spurs had instinc- 
tively been driven harder into 
my horse’s flank, and though I 
had long since dropped my 
whip, they proved sufficient to 
encourage him to still greater 
exertions. 

Finding that he was capable 
of directing his course unas- 
sisted, and perceiving also that 
he had taken the bit so firmly 
between his teeth as to prevent 
the possibility of my guiding 
him with any certainty, I dis- 
carded the reins (which of 
course were now unnecessary) 
and confined my attention to 
seeing that he should not be 
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hampered by my slipping in 
the saddle. One brief glance 
over my shoulder showed me 
his stable companion following 
hard, in spite of the incon- 
venience of having to support 
his rider upon his neck, and 
racing alongside came the fore- 
most hounds. Behind the pack 
were scattered in a long pro- 
cession pink coats and gallop- 
ing horses, dark habits and more 
galloping horses. I tried to pick 
out my rival, but at that instant 
my horse rose to another fence, 
and my attention was distracted. 

Another field, this time 
ploughed, and a stiffer job now 
for my good horse! Yet he 
would certainly overtake our 
quarry in a few minutes longer 
had he selected that part of 
the next fence I wished him 
to jump. But, alas! he must 
take it at its highest, and the 
ploughed field had proved too 
exhausting. We rose, there 
was a crash, and I have a dim 
recollection of wondering on 
which portion of my frame I 
should fall. Then I knew no 
more till I found myself in the 
arms of the faithful Halfred, 
with neither horse, hounds, fox, 
nor huntsmen in sight. 

“Did you catch it?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” said he; “but I 
give it a rare fright!” 

But I had scarcely heard the 
consoling news before I swooned 
away again. 
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IV. 


“You feel yourself insulted? That is fortunate, fur otherwise I should have been compelled to!” 


—HeERCULE D’ENVILLE. 


Picture me now stretched 
upon a sofa in the very charm- 
ing morning-room of Seneschal 
Court, a little bruised, a little 
shaken still, but making a 
quick progress towards re- 
covery. Exasperating no doubt 
to be inactive and an invalid 
when others are well and 
spending the day in hunting 
and shooting, but I had two 
consolations. First of all, 
Lumme had not beaten me. 
He too had been dismounted a 
few fields farther on, and 
though he had ridden farthest, 
yet | had gone fastest, and 
could fairly claim to have at 
least divided the honours. But 
consolation number two would, 
I think, have atoned even in 
the absence of consolation num- 
ber one. In two words this 
comfort was my nurse. Yes, 
you can picture Amy Trevor- 
Hudson sitting by the side of 
that sofa, intent upon a piece 
of fancy work that progresses 
at the rate of six stitches a-day, 
yet not so intent as to be 
unable to converse with her 
guest and patient. 

“You are really feeling better 
to-day?” she asks with that 
sparkling glance of her brown 
eyes that accompanies every 
word, however trivial. 

“Thank you, I have eaten 
two eggs and a plate of bacon 
for breakfast, and I should 
doubtless be looking forward 
how to lunch if my thoughts 


were not so much more pleas- 
antly employed.” 

“ Are you thinking, then, that 
you will soon be well enough to 
go away?” 

“T am thinking,” I reply, 
“that for some days I shall 
still be invalid enough to lie 
here and talk to you.” 

She does not look up at this, 
but I can see a charming 
smile steal over her face and 
stay there while I look at her. 

“Who did you say these 
things to last?” she inquires 
presently, still looking at her 
work, 

“What things? That I am 
fond of luncheon—or that I am 
fond of you?” 

“T meant,” she replies, look- 
ing at me this time with the 
archest glance, “what girl did 
you last tell that you were fond 
of her?” 

Now honestly I cannot 
answer this question off-hand 
with accuracy. I should have 
to think, and that is not good 
for an invalid. 

“T cannot tell you, because I 
do not remember her,” I reply. 

She puts a wrong con- 
struction upon this, as I had 
anticipated. 

“T don’t believe you,” she 
says; “I am sure you must 
have said these things before.” 

“Tf you think my words are 
false, how can I help myself?” 
I ask, with the air of one 
impaled upon an ignited stake, 
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yet resigned to this position. 
“T dare not dispute with you 
even to save my character, for 
fear you become angry and 
leave me.” 

She smiles again, gives me 
another dazzling glance, and 
then, with the elusiveness of 
woman, turns the subject to 
this wonderful piece of work 
that she is doing. 

“What do you think of this 
flower?” she asks. 

To obtain the critical reply 
she desires entails her coming 
to the side of the couch and 
holding one edge of the work 
while I hold the other. Then I 
endeavour to hold both edges 
and somehow find myself hold- 
ing her hand as well. It 
happens so naturally that she 
takes no notice of this occur- 
rence, but stands there smiling 
down at me and talking of this 
flower, while I look up at her 
face and talk also of the flower. 
In fact, she seems first consci- 
ous of that chance encounter of 
hands when a step is heard in 
the passage. Then indeed she 
withdraws to her seat, and the 
very faintest rise in colour 
might be distinguished by one 
who had acquired the habit of 
looking at her closely. 

It was Dick Shafthead who 
entered in riding-breeches and 
top-boots. I may say, by the 
way, that he had not been 
reduced to a bicycle. On the 
contrary, he made an excellent 
display upon a horse for one 
who affected to be too poor to 
ride. 

“My horse went lame,” he 
explained ; “so I thought I’d 
come back and have a look at 
the patient.” 
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From his look I could gee 
that he was unprepared to find 
me already provided with a 
nurse. Not that it was the 
first time she had been here, 
but then I did not happen to 
have mentioned that to Dick. 
In a few minutes Amy left us, 
and he looked with a quizzical 
smile first at the door through 
which she had gone and then 
at me. 

“You take it turn about, I 
see,” he said. “I didn’t know 
the arrangement or I shouldn’t 
have interrupted.” 

“T beg your pardon?” I 
replied. ‘Hither my head is 
still somewhat confused or I 
do not understand English as 
well as I thought.” 

“IT imagined Teddy was 
having a walk over,” said he 
with a laugh. 

None are so quick of appre- 
hension as the jealous. Already 
a dark suspicion smote me. 

“Do you allude to Miss 
Trevor-Hudson ?” I asked. 

“Who else?” 

“And you thought Teddy 
was having what you call a 
‘walk over’?” 

“JT did,” said Dick. “But 
it is none of my business.” 

“It is my business,” I replied, 
“to see that this charming lady 
does not have her name associ- 
ated with a man she only re- 
gards as a merest acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Has she told you that is 
how she looks on Teddy ?” 

“She has.” 

Dick laughed outright. 

“What are your hours?” he 
asked. “When does Miss 
Hudson visit the sick-bed?” 

“Tf you must know,” I re- 
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plied, “she has had the kind- 


ness to visit me every morning. 
Also in the evening.” 

“Then Teddy has the after- 
noons,” said he. 

“But he has been hunting.” 

“He comes home after lunch, 
I notice,” laughed Dick. 

I became angry. 

“Do you mean that Miss 
Hudson ig 

“Is an incorrigible 
Yes,” said he. 

“ Shafthead, you go too far!” 
I cried. 

“My dear monsieur, I with- 
draw and I apologise,” he 
answered with his most disarm- 
ing smile. “Have it as you 
wish. Only—don’t let her 
make a fool of you.” 

He turned and walked out of 
the room whistling, and I was 
left to digest this dark thought. 
Certainly it was true that I did 
not see much of her in the after- 


flirt ? 


noons, but then, I argued, she 
has doubtless household duties. 
Her mother was an affected 
woman, who loved posing as an 
invalid and had stayed in her 


room ever since the ball. There- 
fore she had to entertain the 
guests; and now I come to 
think of it, Lumme would 
naturally press his suit when- 
ever he saw the chance, and 
how could she protect herself ? 
Certainly she could never com- 
pare that ridiculous little man 
with—well, with any one you 
please. It was absurd! I 
laughed at the thought. Yet 
I became particularly anxious 
to see her again. 

In the evening she came for 
a few minutes to cheer my 
solitude. She could not stay; 
yet she sat down. I must be 
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very sensible; yet she listened 
to my compliments with a 
smile. She was ravishing in 
her simple dress of white that 
cost, I should like to wager, 
some fabulous price in Paris; 
she was charming; she was 
kind. Yes, she had been created 
to be a temptation to man, like 
the diamonds in her hair; and 
she perfectly understood her 
mission. Inevitably man must 
wish to play with her, to caress 
her, to have her all to himself ; 
inevitably he must get into that 
state when he is willing to 
pay any price for this possession. 
And she was willing to make 
him—and not unwilling to 
make another pay also. Indeed 
I do not think she could con- 
ceivably have had too many 
admirers. 

But I did not criticise her 
thus philosophically that even- 
ing. Instead I said to her, “I 
was afraid I should not see you 
till to-morrow, and perhaps not 
to-morrow.” 

“Not to-morrow?” she asked. 
“Are you going away, after 
all?” 

“T shall be here; but you?” 

“ And I suppose I must visit 
my patient.” 

“ But if Mr Lumme does not 
go hunting, will you then have 
time to spare?” 

She rose and said, as if 
offended, “I don’t think you 
want to see me very much.” 

Yet she did not go. On the 
contrary, she stood so close to 
me that I was able to seize her 
hand and draw her towards me. 

“Ah no!” I cried. “Give 
me my turn!” 

“Your turn?” she asked, 
drawing away a little. 

2B 
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“Yes; what can I hope for 
but a brief turn? I am but 
one of your admirers, and if you 
are as kind to all——” 

I paused. She gave me a 
bright glance, a little smile that 
drove away all prudence. 

“Amy!” I cried, “I have 
something to give you!” 

And I gave her—a kiss. 

She protested, but not very 
stoutly. 

“T have something else,” I 
said. And I was about to pre- 
sent her with a very similar 
offering, indeed I was almost in 
the act of presentation, when 
she started from me with a cry 
of “Let me go!” and before I 
could detain her she had fled 
from the room. In her flight 
she passed a man who was 
standing at the door, and it was 
he who spoke next. 

“You damned _ scoundrelly 
frog-eater!”! he remarked. 

It was the voice of my rival, 
Lumme! 

“ Ah, monsieur!”’ I exclaimed, 
springing up, “you have come 
to act the spy, I see.” 

“T haven't,” he replied. “I 
came for Miss Hudson—and I 
came just in time, too!” 

“No,” I said, “not just; half 
a minute after.” 

“You dirty, sneaky French 
beast!” he cried. “I bring 
you to a decent house — the 
first you’ve ever been to—and 
you go shamming sick to get 
a chance of insulting a virtu- 
ous girl!” 

“Shamming!” I _ cried. 
“Tnsulting? What words are 
these ?” 
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“Do you mean to say you 
aren’t shamming’? You can 
walk as well as me!” 

Unquestionably I was more 
recovered than I had admitted 
to myself while convalescence 
was so pleasant, and, now I 
had risen from my couch, I 
discovered to my surprise that 
there seemed little the matter 
with me. That, however, could 
not excuse the imputation. 
Besides, I had been addressed 
by several epithets, each one 
of which conveyed an _ in- 
sult. 

“You vile, low, little Eng- 
lish pig!” I replied. “You 
know the consequences of your 
language, I suppose?” 

“Tm glad to see it makes 
you sit up!” he replied. 

I advanced a step and struck 
him on the face, and then, see- 
ing that he was about to as- 
sault me with his fists, I laid 
him on the floor with a well- 
directed kick on the chest. 

“Now,” I said as he rose, 
“will you fight, or are you 
afraid?” 

“Fight?” he screamed. 
“Yes, if you'll fight fair, you 
kicking Froggy!” 

“As to the weapons,” I re- 
plied, “I am willing to leave 
that question in the hands of 
our seconds: swords or pistols, 
it is all the same to me.” 

He looked for a moment 
a little taken aback by my 
readiness. 

“Ah,” I smiled, “you do 
not enjoy the prospect very 
much ?” 

“Tf you think I’m going to 





1 It is a legend among the English 


—DH. 


that we subsist principally upon frogs. 
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funk you with any dashed 
weapons, you are mistaken,” 
said Teddy hotly. “We don’t 
fight like that in England, 
but I won’t stand upon that. 
My second is Dick Shafthead.” 

“And I shall request Mr 
Tonks to act for me,” I re- 
plied. ‘The sooner the better, 


I presume ? ‘“ 
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“To-morrow morning will 
suit me,” said he. 

“Very well,” I answered. 
“T shall send a note by my 
servant to Mr Tonks.” 

I bowed with scrupulous 
politeness, and he, with an 
endeavour to imitate this 
courtesy, withdrew. Then I 
rang for Halfred. 


“An animal [ should define as a man who fights in a sensible way for a reasonable end.”—-La 


RABIDE. 


Extract from my journal at 
this time :— 


‘¢ SENESCHAL CouRT, 
‘* Wednesday Night. 

“All is arranged. Tonks 
and Shafthead have endeav- 
oured to dissuade us; _ but 
words have passed that can- 
not be overlooked, and Lumme 
is as resolute to fight as I. I 
must do him that credit. At 
last, seeing that we are de- 
termined, they have consented 
to act if we will leave all the 
arrangements in their hands. 
We are both of us willing, and 
all we know is that we meet 
at daybreak to-morrow in a 
place to be selected by our 
seconds. Even the weapons 
have not yet been decided. 
Should I fall and this writ- 
ing pass into the hands of 
others, I wish them to know 
that these two gentlemen, Mr 
Shafthead and Mr _ Tonks, 
have done their best to pro- 
cure a bloodless issue. In 
these circumstances I also 
wish Mr Lumme to know 
that I fully forgive him. 


“My will is now made, and 
Halfred is remembered in it. 
Another, too, will not find 
herself forgotten. My watch 
and chain and my signet ring 
I have bequeathed to Amy. 
Farewell, dear maiden! Do 
not altogether forget me! 

“Halfred is perturbed, poor 
fellow, at the chance of losing 
a master whom I think he has 
already learned to venerate. 
Yet he has a fine spirit, and it 
is his chief regret that the 
etiquette of the duel will not 
permit him to be a spectator. 

“¢ Aim at is wind, sir,’ he 
advised me. ‘That oughter 
double ’im up if you gets ’im 
fair. Then, perhaps, sir, if 
you was to give ’im the second 
barrel somewhere about the 
point of ’is jaw, sir, things 
would be made more certain 
like.’ 

“«But what if he aims at 
these places himself?’ I asked. 

“< Duck, sir, the minute you 
sees ’im a-pulling of ’is trigger, 
like this, sir.’ 

“He showed me how to 
‘duck’ scientifically, and I 
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gravely thanked him. I had 
not the heart to tell how 
different are the fatal circum- 
stances of the duel, his devotion 
touched me so. I have told 
him to lay out my best dark 
suit, a white shirt, my patent- 
leather boots, and a black tie, 
that will not make a mark for 
the bullet. He is engaged at 
present in packing the rest of 
my things, for whatever the 
issue, I cannot stay longer here. 
Farewell again, Amy ! 

*“ Now I shall write to my 
friends in France and warn 
them of the possibilities that 
may arise. Then to bed!” 

I have given this extract at 
length that it may be seen how 
grave we all considered the 
situation, and also to disprove 
the common idea that English- 
men do not regard the duel 
seriously. They are, however, 
a nation of sportsmen whose 
warfare is waged against the 
‘furs and feathers,” and the 
refinements of single combats 
practised elsewhere are little 
appreciated, as will presently 
appear. 

It was scarcely yet daylight 
when I left my room and with 
a little difficulty made my way 
along dim corridors and down 
shadowy stairs to the garden 
door, by which it had been 
decided that we could most 
stealthily escape to the ren- 
dezvous. Through the trimmed 
evergreens and the paths where 
the leaf-fall of the night still 
lay unswept, I picked my course 
upon a quiet foot that left plain 
traces in the dew but made no 
sound to rouse the sleeping 
house. A wicket gate led me 
out into the park, and there I 
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followed a path towards an 
oak paling that formed the 
boundary along that side. At 
the end of the path a gate in 
the paling took me into a narrow 
lane, and this gate was to be 
our rendezvous. 

As I advanced I saw between 
the trees a solitary figure lean- 
ing against the paling, and I 
was assured that my adversary 
at least had not failed me. 
Looking back, I next caught 
sight of the seconds following 
me, and I delayed my steps so 
that I only reached Lumme a 
minute or so before them. We 
raised our hats and bowed in 
silence. 

He looked pale, but I could 
not deny that his expression 
was full of spirit, and I felt 
for him that respect which a 
brave man always inspires in 
one of my martial race. 

His costume I certainly took 
exception to, for instead of the 
decorous garments called for by 
the occasion, he was attired in a 
light check suit with leather 
leggings and a pale blue waist- 
coat, and indeed rather sug- 
gested a morning’s sport than 
the business we had come upon. 
This, however, might be set 
down to his inexperience, and 
as a matter of fact he was out- 
done by our seconds, for in 
addition to wearing somewhat 
similar clothes, they each car- 
ried a gun and a cartridge-bag. 
Evidently, I thought, they had 
brought these to disarm sus- 
picion in case the party were 
observed. Their demeanour 
was beyond reproach, and in- 
deed surprising, considering 
that they had never before 
acted either as principals or 
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seconds. They raised their 
hats and bowed with form- 
ality. 

“Good morning, gentlemen,” 
said Shafthead. 

He took the lead throughout ; 
my second, Tonks, concurring 
in everything he said. 

“You still wish to fight?” 

Lumme and I both bowed. 

“You both refuse to settle 
your differences amicably ?” 

“T refuse,” replied Lumme. 

“ And I certainly,” I said. 

“Very well,” said Dick. “It 
only remains to assure you that 
the loser will be decently in- 
terred.” 

Here both he and Tonks were 
obviously affected by a very 
natural emotion; but with a 
distinct effort he cleared his 
throat and resumed. 

“And to tell you the con- 
ditions of the combat. Here 
are the weapons.” 

Conceive our astonishment 
when we were each solemnly 
handed a double-barrelled shot- 
gun and a bag full of number 
five cartridges! Even Lumme 
recognised the unsuitability of 
these firearms. 

“T say, hang it!” he ex- 
claimed, “I’m not going to 
fight with these!” 

“Tonks, I protest!” 1 said 
warmly. “This is absurd.” 

“Only things you’re going 
to get,” replied Tonks stolidly. 

“Gentlemen,” said Shaft- 
head, with more courtesy, “you 
have agreed to fight in any 
method we decide, If you back 
out now, we can only suppose 
that you are afraid of getting 
hurt, and in that case why do 
you want to fight at all?” 

“All right, then,” replied 
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Lumme with an élan I must 
give him every credit for. 
“I’m game.” 

“ And I am in your hands,” 
said I, with a shrug that was 
intended to protest not against 
the danger but the absurdity 
of these weapons. “ At what 
distance do we stand?” 

“In that matter we propose 
to introduce another novelty,” 
replied Dick. 

“To make it more sporting,” 
explained Tonks. 

“ Just so,” said Dick. “You 
see that plantation? We are 
going to put one of you in one 
end and the other in the other. 
You have each fifty cartridges, 
and you can fire as soon as 
you meet and as often as you 
please. One of the seconds 
will remain at either end to 
welcome the survivor.” 

“Oh, that’s not a bad idea,” 
said Lumme, brightening up. 

I had my own opinion on 
this unheard-of innovation, but 
I kept it to myself. 

“Now you toss for ends,” 
said Tonks. “Call!” 

He spun a shilling, and 
Lumme called “Heads!” 

“Heads it is,’ said Tonks. 
“Which end?” 

“Tt doesn’t make much dif- 
ference, suppose,” replied 
Teddy. “Ill start from this 
end.” 

“Right you are,” said Dick. 
“ Au revoir, monsieur. When 
you are ready to enter the 
wood, fire a cartridge to let us 
know. Here is an extra one 
I have kept for signalling.” 

I bowed and followed my 
second across the lane and 
through a narrow gate in a 
high hedge that bounded the 
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side farthest from the park. 
Lumme was left with Shaft- 
head in the lane to make his 
way to the nearest end of 
the wood, so that I should 
see no more of him till we 
met gun to shoulder in the 
thickets. 

I confess that at that mo- 
ment I could only think of 
our past friendship and his 
genial virtues, and it was with 
a great effort that I forced my- 
self to recall his insults and 
harden my heart. 


We now walked down a long 


field shut in by trees on either 
hand. At the farther end from 
the lane these plantations al- 
most met, so that they and 
the hedge enclosed the field 
all the way round except at 
one narrow gap. 

Here Tonks 
turned. 

“You enter here,” he said, 
indicating the wood on the 
right-hand side of this gap, 
“and you work your way back 
till you meet him. By the 
way, if you happen to hear 
shots anywhere else pay no 
attention. The keeper often 
comes out after rabbits in the 
early morning.” 

“But if he hears us?” I 
asked. . 

“Oh, we’ve made that right. 
He knows we are out shooting. 
Good luck.” 

I would at least have 
clasped the hand of possibly 
the last man I should ever 
talk with. I should have left 
some message, said something ; 
but with the phlegmatic cool- 
ness of his nation, he had 
turned away before I had time 
to reply. For a moment I 


stopped and 
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watched him strolling non- 
chalantly from me with his 
hands in his pockets, and then 
fired my gun in the air and 
stepped in to the trees. 

Well, it might be an unor-. 
thodox method of duelling, but 
there could be no questioning 
the element of hazard and ex- 
citement. Here was I at one 
end of a narrow belt of trees, 
not thirty yards wide and 
nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length, and from the other 
came a man seeking my life. 
Every moment must bring us 
nearer together, till before long 
each thicket, each tree-stem, 
might conceal the muzzle of 
his gun. And the trees and 
undergrowth were dense enough 
to afford shelter to a whole 
company. 

Three plans only were pos- 
sible. First, I might remain 
where I was and trust to catch- 
ing him unnerved and perhaps 
careless at the end of a long 
and fruitless search. But this 
I dismissed at once as unworthy 
of a man of spirit, and indeed 
impossible for my temperament. 
Secondly, I might advance at 
an even pace and meet him in 
the middle. This also I dis- 
missed as being the procedure 
he would naturally expect me 
to adopt. Thirdly, I might 
advance with alacrity and en- 
counter him before I was ex- 
pected. And this was the 
scheme I adopted. 

At a good pace I pushed my 
way through the branches and 
the thorns, wishing now, I must 
confess, that I had adopted a 
costume more suitable for this 
kind of warfare, till I had 
turned the corner of the field 
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and advanced for @ little dis- 
tance up the long side. While I 
was walking down with Tonks 
I had taken the precaution of 
noting a particularly large pine 
which seemed as nearly as pos- 
sible the half-way mark, but 
now a disconcerting reflection 
struck me. That pine was in- 
deed half way down the side of 
the field, but I had also had 
half of the end to traverse, so 
that the point at which we 
should meet, going at a similar 
pace, would be considerably 
nearer than I had calculated. 
Supposing, then, that Lumme 
was also hastening to meet me, 
he might even now be close at 
hand! I crouched behind a 
thorn-bush and listened. 

It was a still delightful morn- 
ing; the sun just risen; the 
air fresh; no motion in the 
branches. Every little sound 


could be distinctly heard, and 


presently I heard one—a body 
moving in another thicket not 
ten paces away. I raised my 
gun, aimed carefully, and pulled 
the trigger. 

The stealthy sound ceased ; 
and instead, a pheasant flew 
screaming out of the woods. 
No longer could there be any 
doubt of my position. I exe- 
cuted a strategic retreat for 
a short distance to upset my 
enemy’s calculations, and waited 
for his approach. But I heard 
nothing except two or three 
shots from the plantation 
across the field, where the 
keeper had evidently begun his 
shooting. I advanced again, 
though more cautiously, and in 
avery short time was brought 
to a sudden standstill by a 
movement in the branch over- 
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head. The diabolical thought 
flashed through my mind, “ He 
is aiming at me from a tree!” 
Instantly I raised my gun and 
discharged both barrels into the 
leaves. There came down, not 
Lumme, but a squirrel ; yet the 
incident inspired me with an 
idea. I chose a suitable tree, 
and having scrambled up with 
some difficulty (which was not 
lessened by the thought that I 
might be shot in the act), I 
waited for my rival to pass 
below. 

Five minutes passed; ten; 
fifteen; I heard more shots 
from the keeper’s gun; I slew 
two foxes and a pheasant which 
were ill-advised enough to make 
a suspicious stir in the under- 
growth; but not a sign of 
Lumme. I had not even heard 
him fire one shot since the duel 
began. Some mystery here 
evidently! Perhaps he was 
waiting patiently for me to 
approach within a few paces 
of the lane whence he started. 
And I—should I court his cart- 
ridges by falling into a trap I 
had thought of laying myself? 

Yet one of us must move, or 
we should be the laughing-stock 
of the country-side, and if one 
of two must attack, the brave 
man can be in no doubt as to 
which that is. I descended, 
and with infinite precautions 
slowly pushed my way for- 
ward, raking with my shot 
every bush that might conceal 
a foe. Suddenly between the 
trees I saw a man—undoubtedly 
a man this time. I put my 
hand in my cartridge-bag. One 
cartridge remaining besides two 
in my chambers; three cart- 
ridges against a man who had 
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still left fifty! Yet three would 
be sufficient if I could but get 
them home. 

Carefully I crept on my hands 
and knees to within a dozen 
paces; then I raised my head, 
and behold, it was Tonks I saw 
standing in the lane and lean- 
ing against the railing of the 
park! But Lumme? Ah, I 
had it. He had fled! 

Shouldering my gun, I stepped 
out of the wood. 

“ Hallo!” cried Tonks ; “ bag- 
ged him?” 

“ No,” I said. 

“ Been hit?” he asked. ‘“ You 
look in rather a mess.” 

And indeed I did, for my 
clothes had been rent by the 
thorns, my face and hands torn, 
and doubtless I showed also 
some mental signs of the ordeal 
I had been through. For re- 
member that though I had not 
met an adversary I had braved 
the risk of it at every step. 
And I had made those steps! 

“No,” I replied. “I have 
not even been fired at.” 

“T heard a regular cannon- 
ade,” he said. 

“Forty-seven times have I 
fired at a venture,” I answered. 
“And I have not been inac- 
curate in my aim. In that 
wood you will find the bodies 
of four squirrels, five pheasants, 
and two foxes.” 

“But where is Lumme?” he 
replied. 

“Filed,” I replied, with an 
intonation of contempt I would 
not conceal. 

“ What—funked it?” 

“T saw no sign of him.” 

“By Jove! that’s bad,” said 
Tonks, though in so matter-of- 
course a tone that I was as- 
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tonished. A man of a sluggish 
spirit, I fear, was my cricketing 
second. 

“Let us call Shafthead,” I 
said. ‘For myself, my honour 
is satisfied, and I shall leave 
him and you to deal with the 
runaway.” 

We walked together along 
the lane to the gate in the 
hedge through which we had 
started for the wood. Through 
this we could see right down 
the field, and there coming 
towards us walked Shafthead 
and Lumme. 

“The devil!” I exclaimed. 

“By Jove!” said Tonks. 

“Can you explain this?” I 
asked. 

“T? No; unless you passed 
one another.” 

‘Passed !” I cried scornfully. 

I threw the gate open and 
advanced to meet them. To 
my surprise, Lumme looked at 
me with no sign of shame, but 
rather with indignation. 

“Well,” he cried to me, 
“you're a fine man to fight 
a duel. Been in a ditch?” 

“Poltroon!” I _ replied, 
“where did you hide your- 
self?” 

“T hide?” said he. ‘“ Where 
have you been hiding?” 

“Do you mean to tell me 
that you men never met?” 
asked Shafthead. 

“Never!” we cried together. 

“Tonks,” said he, “into 
which plantation did you put 
your man?” 

“The right-hand one,” said 
Tonks. 

“The 
Dick. 
in different woods! 
this is scandalous !” 


right!” exclaimed 
“Then you have been 


O Tonks, 
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But my second had already 
turned his head away, and 
seemed so bowed by contrition 
that my natural anger some- 
what relented. 

“Possibly your own direc- 
tions were not clear,” I sug- 
gested. 

“ Ah,” said Dick, “I see how 
it was! He must have turned 
round, and that made his right 
hand his left.” 

“Well,” said Lumme, “you’ve 
made a nice mess of it. What’s 
to be done?” 

“T am in my second’s hands,” 
I replied. 

“And I think you’ve fought 
enough,” said Tonks. ‘“ How 
many cartridges did you fire, 
Lumme ?” 

“Thirty-two,” said he. 
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“Well, hang it, you've 
loosed seventy-nine cartridges 
between you, and that’s more 
than any other duellists I ever 
heard of. Let’s pull up the 
sticks! and come in to break- 
fast.” 

“Ts honour satisfied?” asked 
Dick, who had more apprecia- 
tion of the delicacies of such 
a sentiment than my prosaic 
second, 

Lumme and I glanced at 
one another: and we remem- 
bered our past intimacy, also 
perhaps the strain of that 
fruitless search for one another 
among those thorny woods. 

“ Mine is,” said Lumme. 

‘‘ Mine also,” said I. 

And thus ended what so 
nearly was a fatal encounter. 


VIL 


‘* Heed my words! Beware of women, 
Shallowest when overbrimmin’, 
Deepest when they wish you well! 
Tears and trifles, lace and laughter, 
The Deuce alone knows what they’re after-— 
And he’s too much inyolved to tell.” 


We all walked back from 
the field of battle in a highly 
amicable frame of mind. Going 
across the park, Lumme and I 
fell a little behind our seconds 
and conversed with the friend- 
liness of two men who have 
learned to respect one another. 
We had cordially shaken hands, 
we laughed, we even jested 
about the hazards we had es- 
caped; one would think that 
no more complete understand- 
mg could be desired. Yet there 
was still a little thorn pricking 


—ANON. 


us both, a thorn that did not 
come from the woods in which 
we had waged battle, but lived 
in the peaceful house before us. 
Our talk flagged ; we were sil- 
ent; then Teddy remarked— 
“T say, I don’t want to rake 
up bygones and that sort of 
thing, don’t you know, but— 
er—you mustn’t try to kiss 
her again, D’Haricot.” 
“Try?” I replied, a little 
nettled at this aspersion on 
my abilities. “Why not say, 
You must not kiss her again?” 





1 «Pull up sticks,” a football metaphor.—D’H. 
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“By Jove! did you?” cried 
Teddy stopping. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“My dear Lumme, the suc- 
cessful man is he who lies about 
himself and holds his tongue 
about women.” 

“Be hanged!” he exclaimed. 

“ Well, why not be?” I in- 
quired placidly. 

*“T don’t believe it,” he as- 
serted. 

“Continue a sceptic,” I com- 
mented. 

“She told me she had never 
kissed any one else,” he blurted 
out. 

It was now my turn to start. 

“Except whom?” I asked. 

“Me; if you must know,” 
said Teddy. 

“ You kissed her?” I cried. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter to 
you.” 

“Nor does it matter to you 
that I did,” I retorted. 

“But did you?” he asked 
with such a painful look of in- 
quiry that my indignation 
melted into humour. 

“My dear friend,” I replied, 
“T see it all now. She has 
deceived us both! We are in 
the same ship, as you would 
say; two of those fools that 
women make to pass a wet 
afternoon.” 

“You mean that she has 
been flirting with me?” he 
asked with a woe-begone coun- 
tenance. 

* Also with me,” I answered 
cheerfully. For a false woman, 
like spilt cream, is not a matter 
worth lament. 

“T shall ask her,” 
after a minute or two. 

“Have you ever known a 
woman before?” I asked. 


he said 
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“T’ve known dozens of ’em,” 
he replied with some indig- 
nation. 

* And yet you propose to ask 
one whether she has been true 
to you?” 

* Why shouldn’t 1?” 

“Because, my friend, you will 
receive such an answer as a 
Minister gives to a deputation.” 

“But they might both tell 
the truth.” 

‘‘ Neither ever lies,” I replied. 
“Diplomacy and Eve _ were 
invented to obviate the ne- 
cessity.” 

This aphorism appeared to 
give him some food for reflec- 
tion, or possibly he was merely 
silenced by a British disgust 
for anything that was not the 
roast-beef of conversation. 

We had come among the ter- 
races, and the trim yews and 
hollies of the garden. The 
long west wing of Seneschal 
Court with the high tower 
above it were close before us. 
Suddenly he stopped behind 
the shelter of a pruned and 
castellated hedge, and with the 
air of a lost traveller seeking 
for guidance, asked me— 

“Tsay, what are you going 
to do?” 

“Return to 
morning.” 

“Why?” 

“For the same reason that 
I leave the table when dinner 
is over.” 

“You won’t see her again?” 

“See her? Yes, as I should 
see the remains of my meal 
were I to pass through the 
dining-room. But I shall not 
sit down again.” 

I do not think Teddy quite 
appreciated this metaphor. 


London _ this 
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“Don’t you think she is 
he began, but had some diffi- 
culty in finding a word. 

“ Well served?” I suggested. 

“No.” 

“Digestible, then? No, my 
friend, I do not think she is 
very digestible either for you 
or for me. We get pains in- 
side and little nourishment.” 

“T like her awfully,” said 
poor Teddy. 

“Who would not?” I re- 
plied. “If a girl is beautiful, 
charming, not too chary of her 
favours and yet not inartistic- 
ally lavish; if she knows how 
to let a smile spring from an 
artless dimple, how to aim a 
bright eye and shake a light 
curl; and if she is not too fully 
occupied with others to spare 
one an hour or two of these 
charms, who would not like 
her? Personally I should 
adore her,—while it lasted.” 

“Do you really think she 
isn’t all she seems?” he asked 
in a doleful voice. 

“On the contrary, I think 
she is more—considerably more. 
My dear Lumme, I have studied 
this girl dispassionately, criti- 
cally, as I would a work of art 
offered me for sale, and I pro- 
nounce my opinion in three 
words—she is false! I counsel 
you, my friend, to leave with 
me this morning.” 

“And I should advise you to 
take this gentleman’s advice,” 
exclaimed a voice behind us in 
a tone that I cannot call 
friendly. 

We turned, possibly with 
more precipitation than dig- 
nity, to see my Amy herself 
within five paces of us. Evid- 
ently she had just appeared 
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round the end of the castellated 
hedge, though how long she 
had been standing on the other 
side I cannot pretend to guess. 
Long enough at any rate to 
give her a very fiushed face 
and an eye that sparkled more 
brightly than ever. Indeed, I 
never saw her to more ad- 
vantage. 

“‘How dare you,” she cried, 
tears threatening in her voice— 
“how dare you talk of me so?” 

“ Mademoiselle,” I began with 
conciliatory humility. 

“Don’t speak to me!” she 
interrupted, and turned her 
brown eyes to Lumme. Un- 
doubted tears glistened in them 
now. 

“So you have been listening 
to this—this person’s slanders ? 
And you are going away now 
because you have learned that 
I am false? I have been 
offered for sale like a work 
of art! He has studied me 
dispassionately!” Here she 
gave me a look whose wrath- 
ful significance I will leave 
you to imagine. 

“Go! Go with him! You 
may be sure that J shan’t ask 
either of you to stay!” 

Never had two men a better 
case against a woman, and 
never, I am sure, have two 
men taken less advantage of it. 

“Miss Hudson, I say,” began 
poor Teddy in the tone rather 
of the condemned murderer 
than the inexorable judge. 

“Don’t answer me!” she 
cried, and turned the eyes 
back to me. The tears still 
glistened, but anger shone 
through them. 

“As for you; you—you— 
brute 1” 
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“Pardon me,” I replied in a 
reasonable tone; “the conver- 
sation you overheard was in- 
tended for another.” 

“Yes!” she exclaimed ; 
“while you are trying to force 
your odious attentions on me, 
you are attacking me all the 
time behind my back!” 

“Behind a hedge,” I cor- 
rected as pleasantly as_pos- 
sible. 

But this did not appear to 
mollify her. 

“You think every woman 
you meet is in love with you, 
Isuppose?”’ she sneered. “You 
may be interested to know that 
we all think you simply a ridic- 
ulous little Frenchman!” 

“Little!” I exclaimed, justly 
incensed at this unprovoked and 
untrue attack. “What do you 
then call my friend?” 

For Lumme was considerably 
smaller than I, and might in- 
deed have been termed short. 

“He knows what I think of 
him,” she answered; and with 
this ambiguous remark (accom- 
panied by an equally ambigu- 
ous flash of her brown eyes at 
Teddy) she turned scornfully 
and hurried to the house. 

For a moment we stood 
silent, looking somewhat fool- 
ishly at one another. 

“You've done it now,” said 
Teddy at length. 

“T have,” I replied, my 
equanimity returning. 

“T suppose I’ll have to clear 


(To be continued.) 


out too. Hang it, you needn't 
have got me into a megs like 
this,” said he in an injured 
tone. 

“Better a mess than a snare,” 
I retorted. “Let us look upa 
good train, eat some breakfast, 
and shake the dust of this 
house from our feet.” 

He made no answer, and 
when we got to the house he 
tacitly agreed to accompany 
Shafthead and myself by the 
11.25 train. 

My things were packed, Hal- 
fred and a footman were even 
putting them on the carriage; 
I was making my adieux, when 
I observed this dismissed suitor 
enter the hall with his cus- 
tomary cheerful air and no 
sign of departure about him. 

“Are you ready?” I asked 
him. 

“They’ve asked me to stay 
till to-morrow,” he replied with 
a conscious look he could not 
conceal. “And — er — well, 
there’s really no necessity for 
going to-day. Good-bye. See 
you soon in town.” 

“Good - bye,’ said Amy 
sweetly, but with a look in 
her eyes that belied her voice. 
“T am so glad we have been 
able to persuade one of you 
to stay a little longer.” 

“Better a little fish than an 
empty dish,” I said to myself; 
and revolving this useful maxim 
in my mind, I departed from 
Seneschal Court. 
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A GENERAL survey of the 
game of golf during the past 
year seems to establish a fact 
very comforting to those who 
followed it and tasted of its 
pleasures before its great burst 
into popularity in the early 
Nineties. Not only has it suc- 
ceeded in keeping clear of the 
debasing element of gate- 
money, to which cricket and 
football are being surrendered 
ever more and more, but it 
has taken a deeper hold of the 
ordinary player who follows it 
for physical benefit and recrea- 
tion. Golf is almost the last 
of the outdoor games in which 
man can meet man in friendly 
rivalry, with no more thought 
of publicity, prizes, or stakes 
than he would have in enjoy- 
ing a rubber of whist. The 
essential nature of the game 
is thus reasserting itself, and 
the great mass of men who 
play golf care little who is 
champion or amateur - cham- 
pion. At first the character 
of the game seemed likely to 
be seriously altered for the 
worse in England under the 
accumulation of medal com- 
petitions, bogey competitions, 
driving contests, club matches, 
county cups, and all the dreary 
pot-rewarded struggles of mod- 
ern athletics. But as time 
went on, and the charm of 
golf as golf without the ex- 
trinsic excitement of pots and 
cups had time to work in 
men’s minds, so organised com- 
petitions attracted ever less 
attention, until to-day we find 
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the proposed county team con- 
tests hanging fire, and even 
club matches languishing. 
Doubtless there are still too 
many men who go from club 
to club on competition days 
intent on accumulating prizes ; 
but their vocation is falling 
into ever greater disfavour. 
The truest delights of golf 
are known only to the busy 
man. When the fading of 
youth has shut out cricket, 
football, and even lawn-tennis 
—that fair-weather game—for 
ever from his possibilities, he 
begins to recognise the pro- 
found virtue of golf. He be- 
gins to appreciate what a 
benefit it is to have an open- 
air pastime where the sole 
standard is personal honour, 
and the only reward a half- 
crown or free refreshment. 
That there is a more youthful, 
more forceful, more skilful golf 
than his, he is well aware. 
But he need not _ bother 
his head about it. Sufficient 
unto him the struggle with a 
friend, the exercise in the open 
air, and the constant and keen 
play of human nature under 
successes or distresses intense 
enough while the game lasts, 
but subjects of banter and 
amusement when it is done. 
How rarely to be seen now is 
any specimen of those first 
victims of a mistaken zeal for 
the game who carefully re- 
corded their scores in match- 
play! The book and pencil 
are now regarded as the signs 
of the beginner, the duffer, or 
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the man who ought not to play 
golf. 

Another eminently healthy 
feature in the golf of to-day is 
the great diminution in the out- 
cry for perfect courses,—courses 
in which no bad lie will be 
found, and where everything 
on the way to the hole shall 
be like a croquet-lawn, save 
perhaps the bunkers, and even 
they raked and made smooth 
as a garden path. There is 
now a more sportsmanlike spirit 
abroad as to the luck and op- 
portunities of the game. The 
course has yet to be devised—it 
was never more than imagined 
—where the hazards are so 
placed that everybody shall be 
- on an equal footing in regard 
to chance. Recently a man— 
a young, athletic-looking man 
—was heard complaining in the 
club- house of a south - coast 
watering-place that the teeing- 
grounds were not rolled. Much 
to the gratification of the old 
golfer who sat listening, he was 
unceremoniously laughed out of 
court. Somebody even made 
a remark about “dandy-golf.” 
Outside the putting-green golf 
always has been somewhat of 
a rough-and-ready game. It 
must remain so until men can 
drive absolutely straight and 
consistently far; until there 
are no cross winds, long grass, 
or earthworms. Pending the 
coming of that most undesirable 
time, one player will continue 
to have a mound between him 
and the flag and another a 
straight run-up. For long— 
let us hope, for ever—it must 
happen that in many cases the 
worse drive shall occasionally 
win the hole. To this aspect 
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of golf, and indeed in respect of 
all others in which it makes go 
powerful an appeal to personal 
temperament and moral quali- 
ties, it is pleasant to record 
that English players respond 
in ever larger measure. It was 
not to be supposed that a people 
so essentially self-reliant as are 
the English, a people so little 
disposed to despise the real for 
the ideal, would continue long 
in their vain desire for a 
glass - roofed golf,—that Kew. 
Gardens course, where expert 
seedsmen reared the finest 
grass, and landscape-gardeners 
laid out the bunkers and 
watched over them, under the 
eye of the jealous bogey at- 
tached to each hole. Ex- 


perience teaches the best of 
players that even under the 
most favourable conditions of 
weather they cannot always 
command their best game. As 


nature has plainly left a very 
wide margin of variation in the 
player, it is somewhat absurd 
to seek to provide perfect con- 
ditions for his imperfections. 
Golf, like marriage, was made 
in heaven, and probably for the 
same purpose,—the elimination 
of human conceit. ‘Ou aye,” 
said the old caddy to the man 
who found his ball in a bad 
lie after an exceptionally long 
drive, “it’s a trauchlin’ game. 
I wish I’d never seen’t.” It 
may seem strange and highly 
illogical, but it is nevertheless 
true, that to see his ball run 4 
bunker or jump out of a bush 
gives a man heart of grace. 
Ask any winner of a monthly 
medal or a bogey match-box to 
lay his hand on his heart and 
speak truth, and he will confess 
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that luck played a great part 
in his success. It went with 
him and gave him confidence. 
Analysis would show in many 
cases that on the play alone, or 
in respect of the quality of the 
effort put into the game, the 
second or third man _ better 
deserved to win. Golf is a real 
pagan game, a game of mys- 
terious gods and_ infiuences. 
Therein consists its witchery 
over its followers, and as has 
been said, the English people 
are the last in the world to cry 
out against such healthy trials 
to temper and skill. Hence the 
spontaneous growth of rever- 
ence for the traditions of golf, 
the game of private struggles 
between man and man, as 


played for centuries in gay 
seriousness in its old Northern 
home. 

In respect of the play of 
the game, the year is chiefly 


remarkable for the sustained 
improvement shown by the pro- 
fessionals of outstanding skill. 
Improvement seems a strange 
term to use in connection with 
Braid, Vardon, Herd, and Tay- 
lor; but we have the broad fact 
that Alec Herd won the Open 
Championship at Hoylake last 
June with 307 strokes as com- 
pared with the 314 which gave 
Mr Hilton the victory in 1897. 
Braid was second in 1897 with 
315 strokes, this year he and 
Vardon tied for second place 
with 308. Mr Hilton, Taylor, 
and Kinnell each did 314, which 
was the winning score in 1897. 
It would seem that as the 
younger players climb up, the 
veterans ascend always farther 
outof theirreach. Itis pleasing 
to welcome in Mr Robert Max- 
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well an amateur player who is 
likely to challenge the suprem- 
acy of the best of the pro- 
fessionals. Mr Maxwell’s four 
rounds were all in the Seventies, 
and with a total of 309—two 
more than the winning score— 
he took fourth place after Braid 
and Vardon’s tie. On the other 
hand, Mr Maxwell by no means 
justified himself in the Amateur 
Championship, which was also 
played at Hoylake, seeing that 
he lost a won game to Mr 
Sidney Fry in the penultimate 
round. As Mr James Robb in 
the same round fell before Mr 
Charles Hutchings, the chance 
of Scotland vanished for the 
year. The victory of Mr Hut- 
chings wa; popular, for golfers 
liked to think that a man who 
was well on for forty years of 
age when he took up the game, 
and is now past fifty, should be 
able to gain the coveted title of 
Amateur Champicn. At this 
rate we may hope to see Mr 
John Ball regain his old pre- 
eminence. It were much to 
be desired. Amateur golf as 
played by Mr Ball and the late 
Lieutenant Tait in their matches 
—we say nothing of their score 
efforts—had a quality about it 
that is sadly lacking to-day. 
Both were always ready to 
play friendly matches with the 
leading professionals, and keep 
the renown of the most ancient 
form of the game alive. We 
mean no disrespect to the pre- 
sent Amateur Champion when 
we say that the gap between 
amateur and professional golf 
is widening every day. To be 
sure, the professional golfer of 
to-day is in every respect a vast 
improvement on the average 
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of his predecessors. Character 
as well as skill is now demanded, 
and for this desirable state of 
affairs we have to thank the 
circumstances which make it 
necessary for the professionals 
to accept service with a Golf 
Club. One of their number, 
J. H. Taylor, has _ recently 
published a book in which he 
declares that the lot of the pro- 
fessional golfer is not altogether 
a happy one. He compares his 
gains with those of the pro- 
fessional footballer or cricketer 
who gets a “benefit”; and he 
pleads for bigger prizes and 
more of them. The game 
will fall from its present high 
position, he considers, if golf 
professionals are not better re- 
warded. Hardly, we think. 
The analogy with cricket and 
football is a very false one, and, 
moreover, is one not likely to 
excite public enthusiasm to pro- 
vide more prize money, or money 
rewards, for golf professionals. 
On the contrary, any attempt 
to bring golf into line with 
cricket and football as a big 
prize and gate-money organisa- 
tion would end in justly disas- 
trous failure. 

An international team match 
between England and Scotland 
has been much talked of for a 
number of years. Advantage 
was taken of the gathering of 
amateur golfers for their cham- 
pionship contest at Hoylake in 
May to make a beginning with 
what promises to be an annual 
event. The contestants, num- 
bering ten a-side, were as rep- 
resentative of the two countries 
as the circumstances would 
permit. Previous to the match 
considerable controversy was 
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carried on in the press as to 
the method of scoring which 
ought to be adopted. Some 
persons argued that the estab- 
lished —the classical —method 
should be followed. A golf 
match is a golf match, they 
contended, and a man has won 
when he is more holes up than 
the number of holes remaining, 
Others argued for the more 
modern method of finishing the 
two rounds and reckoning by 
the excess of holes won. The 
discussion, however, was largely 
academic. The Scottish players 
won by seven holes on the two 
rounds, and if the reckoning 
had been by matches they would 
still have won, as it happened, 
by a majority of two. It 
seems reasonable to suppose 
that players of the calibre 
requisite for a national contest 
can play as well under one set 
of conditions as another, pro- 
vided they are equally fair for 
both sides. There is nothing in 
the fact that the reckoning is 
to be by holes in two completed 
rounds which ought to affect 
their game. Further, the calibre 
of the players in such a contest 
ought to ensure that no great 
disparity should arise between 
the number of holes and the 
number of matches won. But 
even if, by one of those freaks 
of luck and form which do o¢- 
casionally occur, it did happen 
that one side were to lose by 
the utter failure of one player, 
there is really nothing to be 
said. The player knew the con- 
ditions, he failed, and dragged 
his side with him: that happens 
every day in other games,— 
why not in golf? Alter the 


conditions of any contest and 
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you can vary the results indefin- 
itely. In the match in question 
one Scottish player lost 9 holes 
on the 36. “Ah,” the Scottish 
team may be imagined as say- 
ing, “if he hadn’t!” But one 
of the Englishmen lost by 9 
holes, and it is easy to hear the 
English team making a similar 
observation, while the goddess 
of luck laughs heartily at 
both. Golf is not agriculture, 
said somebody; so also, golf 
is not algebra. In the matter 
of international golf, how- 
ever, there can be no absolute 
trial of strength without the 
inclusion of the professionals. 
Whether they would play for 
no other reward than the 
honour of their country, after 
bare expenses paid, is another 
matter. If they would not, then 
it were best to let the national 
struggle rest with the amateurs. 
But of the amateurs who played 


at Hoylake there were only 
three men on each side who 
would have a chance of halving 
with a first-class professional. 
We shall soon have to reckon 
as seriously with American golf 
as we have to do now with 


Australian cricket. In their 
games the Americans are a 
decidedly imitative people. 
Perhaps they are distinctively 
an imitative people in every- 
thing, but that is not to the 
purpose here. Suffice it at 
present to point out that in 
the matter of outdoor pastimes 
they have hitherto been content 
to depend largely on the initia- 
tive of this country. Whatever 
comes to them from the old 
land carries with it the cer- 
tainty of popular approval. 
Their lawn-tennis champions 
VOL. CLXXII.—NO. MXLIII. 
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can run ours close, and for all 
that is known to the contrary 
the Americans might beat our 
chosen at ping-pong. The 
prophecies that golf would 
prove but a passing madness 
have been falsified in the 
United States as on this side. 
It arrived to stay, having 
captured the right sort of 
people. Not only is it staying, 
but it is rooting itself in society. 
Golf has become the class game 
of the great Democracy. To 
play golf in America means 
that you can afford to do so, 
and that is something. Golf 
is no poor man’s game in the 
United States. They do not 
stand any nonsense about one 
golfer being as good as another. 
The distinction between an 
amateur and a professional is 
defined and enforced with a 
strictness which, if applied in 
this country, would produce 
some wonderful changes of 
status. An American golfer 
who accepted a “present” of 
clubs or balls from a firm of 
makers with the covert inten- 
tion of inducing others to pur- 
chase similar clubs or balls 
would, if the fact were revealed, 
speedily find himself ostracised 
in golf circles, and perhaps 
flatly and publicly be declared 
a professional. If the Ameri- 
cans had to do with English 
cricket or football they would 
make short work of the “ex- 
penses-paid”’ amateur. Reason- 
ing on a dollar-basis is ever so 
much easier and more logical 
than on a basis of manners. 
But in the matter of skill, 
which, after all, is the main 
thing to consider at present, 


the Americans have not yet 
2c 
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come up to our standard. We 
may be sure, however, that a 
people who have an ambition, 
and make it a serious business 
to excel in everything, will, 
sooner or later, turn out players 
competent to challenge our best. 
In this respect the American 
woman has outstripped the 
American man. North Ber- 
wick has been visited by more 
than one lady from the other 
side, with golfing abilities quite 
up to the highest feminine 
standard. But women’s golf 
is a kind by itself. If golf 
were all putting, women 
would be easily champions. A 
well-known professional, after 
watching the play on the 
putting-greens at the Ladies’ 
Championship at Deal, made 
the remark that if any of the 
men who are always in the 
running for the Open Cham- 
pionship could hole out with 


the consistent certainty shown 
by women, he would gain and 


hold the title with ease. The 
gap, however, which separates 
the women’s game from the 
men’s is unbridgeable ; but the 
relative rapidity with which 
the American women have 
come to the front suggests 
that if ever the men are 
challenged by women, the 
challenge will come from the 
United States. Meantime let 
us enjoy our male supremacy 
while we have it, for who can 
say how long it will be ours? 
The Americans have gone about 
the acquisition of the game in 
the shortest and most effective 
way,—the way which recom- 
mended itself to English clubs 
and by which English golf has 
profited so much and so quickly. 
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They have imported Scottish 
players. Indeed they have 
bettered the English example, 
For whereas the English clubs 
took into their employ pro- 
fessional golfers, many of whom 
were equally bad exemplars of 
golf and the Scottish character, 
the Americans have tempted to 
their country as professionals a 
goodly number of young Scots 
artisans who were skilful ama- 
teurs at home. The fruit of 
this transplanting will soon be 
ripe, and the Scoto-American 
swing will be a thing worth 
living to see. 

It was not to be expected 
that American curiosity and 
inventiveness would rest con- 
tent with the clubs and balls 
recognised in the old country, 
if there was room for improve- 
ment. In regard to the clubs, 
they have not so far been able 
to effect any change for the 
better. Periodically an article 
crops up in the press devoted 
to praise of the superior 
“finish” of American - made 
clubs compared with our own. 
But it is merely a trade puff. 
The finish of the best clubs 
made by the best makers in 
Scotland is still unsurpassed, 
and if the finish of bad clubs 
is inferior, so much the better, 
for it makes them the more 
easily detected. Considering 
the enormous amount of atten- 
tion devoted to golf-clubs over 
a course of centuries in this 
country, and the steady out- 
put of “patents” during the 
past ten years, it did not seem 
as if there was much room 
for genuine improvements, al- 
though the field is always open 
for “fads.” Rumours from 
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America have reached this side 
of an impending “revolution ” 
in wooden driving clubs, the 
distinctive feature being a metal 
striking-face. But unless it has 
about it something more dis- 
tinctive than what rumour 
gives forth, it will come under 
the head of old notions rein- 
vented. Any of our old-estab- 
lished clubmakers can tell with 
what frequency discarded ideas 
of the past turn up again as 
fresh discoveries. They can de- 
scribe quite humorously the 
man who walks in confidently 
with a driver head containing 
a spring, or possessing a steel 
face, or’ having a brass plate 
set in like the ordinary piece 
of leather. This last was a 
favourite idea of the late Pro- 
fessor Tait’s. The brass plate 
was to be grooved longitud- 
inally so as to communicate 
an underspin to the ball. The 
theory seemed correct enough, 
but the most obvious effect pro- 
duced was the stripping of the 
paint from the ball. A cellu- 
loid face has also been seen, and 
a gutta-percha face; and a 
club with a head entirely com- 
posed of gutta-percha can still 
be bought. 

Much disappointment and 
fruitless pains would have been 
saved to golf-inventors if, early 
in the history of the game, a 
cemetery had been opened for 
the decent burial of deceased 
ideas, particularly if it had been 
made a condition that the head- 
stone should bear a graven 
figure and description of the 
defunct. Wandering through 
the shady groves we should 
happen upon the last resting- 
Place of the octagonal cane- 


shaft, the steel-tube shaft, the 
solid steel-rod shaft, the box- 
spring head, the hornless driver, 
the heelless driver, the toeless 
driver—poor chap! he had his 
toe cut off square, so that he 
might be set exactly parallel 
to the (intended) line of drive. 
There also we might expect to 
find the hollow-faced mashie, 
the adjustable-headed iron, with 
a ratchet wheel in the socket 
graduated from 1 to 4, accord- 
ing to the degree of “loft” 
required. In the special corner 
of that silent acre which would 
be allotted to putters, what 
memories would meet us, from 
the croquet-mallet putter to the 
—well, the one that died in 
early infancy the other week, 
almost before it was christened. 
How populous would be the 
iron plot, with its lofters that 
were to spin the ball infallibly 
high in the air, and knobby- 
heads, with all the weight be- 
hind the shot, if only you could 
catch the ball just in front of 
the knob! Many more wonder- 
ful clubs than can be ever 
named without much research 
would lie there in well-deserved 
if not well-earned oblivion. 

A visit to such a burial-place 
as we have here imagined would 
undoubtedly establish one very 
startling fact, namely, that the 
real living golf-clubs, the clubs 
actually and most efficaciously 
used to-day, have not essentially 
changed from the earliest, of 
which specimens remain. To 
the eye the difference between 
the old and the most recent 
seems considerable. It is the 
difference between a long, thin, 
spoon-like head, and a short, 
thick, hammer-like head. That 
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difference, however, is merely 
the result of differences in the 
balls—gutta-percha for leather 
stuffed with feathers; and in 
courses—wide open lawns for 
narrow whin-bordered avenues. 
The iron heads also are shorter, 
and all clubs alike are lighter. 
It would be, no doubt, a dread- 
ful heresy to suggest that we 
are not much wiser than our 
forefathers, nevertheless it is 
quite evident that our share 
of the game of golf, as we now 
play it, is a very small one, say, 
perhaps, one-tenth; the rest is 
theirs. The changes we have 
made are due to the invention 
of the gutta-percha ball, and 
the simplification of courses. 
In their essence these modifica- 
tions are not great; the clubs 
and the game remain essentially 
the same. But once again we 
seem to be on the eve of a fresh 
development in the play of the 
game, and the cause is, as 
before, an enlargement of the 
capacities of balls. And the 
new balls are American. This 
time the American inventor 
has decidedly scored. That 
statement may seem like pro- 
nouncing the verdict first and 
considering the evidence after- 
wards. But there is really no 
conflict of evidence. Opposed 
to the new balls is a mass of 
prejudice, much of it founded 
on genuine and even generous 
sentiment. But it will no more 
prevail to stop the adoption 
of the new principle in these 
American balls than it availed 
against the gutta-percha ball 
when it came to slay the old 
feather-filled ball. 

Strangely enough, or perhaps 
naturally enough, the principle 
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of construction in the American 
balls is an old one, combined 
with a new one. The old one 
is the use of a distinct core, the 
new one the introduction of 
separate layers of material, 
gutta-percha and india-rubber 
alternately. The “ Haskell” 
ball consists of a solid core of 
gutta-percha, then an envelop- 
ing section of string - elastic 
wound on under tension, and 
finally an outer envelope of 
gutta-percha about an eighth 
to three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick. The ‘“ Kempshall” ball 
has several layers; a sectional 
drawing of it looks like an 
anatomical diagram. Not for 
us to discuss the relative 
merits or qualities of these 
two productions; let them fight 
it out. But it seems as clear 
as practical trial and common- 
sense can make it that there 
is room for enormous improve- 
ment in the cored or layered 
golf-ball. There need be as 
little doubt that the new ball, 
in one form or another, has 
come to stay, and its effect on 
the game is the real point of 
interest. The money reward 
in business for a really durable, 
trustworthy ball is so great 
that no long time can elapse 
before one or other of the 
myriad minds now at work 
on the problem will produce a 
satisfactory ball. A cored golf- 
ball is by no means a new idea, 
neither is a rubber ball. We 
have had balls with wooden 
cores and cork cores, and balls 
with a cross piece of lead in 
them. They had their day 
and seem to have ceased to 
be. The famous “putty” ball 
was made of rubber mixed 
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with some substance to give 
it stability. While not the 
equal of these in durability, 
the American ball has the ad- 
vantage of “carrying ” farther 
—its flight through the air is 
longer. This longer flight is 
more marked off an iron than 
a wooden club. We should say, 
after much observation, that, 
compared with the solid gutta- 
percha ball, the American ball 
off an iron covers one-third 
more distance. Naturally such 
a ball presents many peculiari- 
ties of behaviour according as 
it is struck, and, quite natur- 
ally also, these peculiarities 
were treated at first as dis- 
advantages. The professional 


golfers scoffed at it, and de- 
nounced its behaviour as bad. 
They said it was untrustworthy 
in approaching and villainous 
in putting, merely because in 
approaching and putting it 


did not follow the course nor 
produce the same results as a 
solid gutta-percha ball with 
the same method of play or 
force of stroke. In all likeli- 
hood the gutta-percha ball was 
denounced for flying farther 
than the feather ball, and the 
ruin of the game of golf pro- 
phesied to follow on its use. 
Now, as with the question of 
gutta-percha against feathers, 
so with that of the cored ball 
against gutta-percha—the best 
test is experience, and the best 
experience is afforded by the 
best players. Accordingly we 
find that although Alec Herd 
won the championship with 
307 strokes, playing the Has- 
kell ball, Braid, last year’s 
champion, and Harry Vardon 
each took but one stroke more 
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playing with the gutta-percha 
ball. If Herd were a second- 
rate player, or a player notably 
inferior to Vardon or Braid, his 
victory might be ascribed to 
the ball. But, as a matter of 
fact, Herd’s record in the 
championship contests is a 
very fine one. On more than 
one occasion he has seemed to 
have the championship within 
his grasp, and his failures are 
probably to be ascribed to 
temperament. Now the Has- 
kell ball does not give nerve, 
as was clearly proved by Herd’s 
play at the ninth and eleventh 
holes in his last round at Hoy- 
lake. It was weak in the ex- 
treme, and it seemed that he 
was about to break down as 
he had done before. Two 
things, therefore, seem to be 
established, — first, that the 
Haskell ball in the hands of 
champions is one stroke better 
in 808; and second, that a 
man can foozle, and duff, and 
top, and slice, and pull with 
a Haskell ball, just as he can 
with a gutta-percha ball. 
There is the further con- 
sideration often urged that it 
gives an unfair advantage to 
the weaker player, or, in other 
words, that the stronger player 
does not get the same relative 
benefit from the ball as does 
the weaker. Observation goes 
to show that there is some 
truth in this, even if it seems to 
contradict the deduction from 
the championship results, that 
the Haskell ball is better than 
the gutta-percha by 1 stroke in 
308. The good or fair amateur 
golfer is not to be measured by 
champions’ play, which repre- 
sents an approach to the only 
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possible perfection. The cored 
ball does not enable the erring 
amateur to drive straighter nor 
to hit cleaner. But it does 
several things for him that 
make the game easier. It goes 
farther when he does hit it 
clean; it brings difficult iron 
carries within his reach; it 
rises more quickly off the club- 
face out of bad lies and bunkers; 
it suits the pitch and run ap- 
proach better, and—we utter 
this opinion deliberately — it 
puts far better. The way of 
putting with it has to be dis- 
covered or learned. But once 
acquired—and the secret seems 
to lie in Willie Park’s method 
of drawing the putter face up 
and forward as you strike—the 
result is more satisfactory than 
that which the gutta ball gives. 
The Haskell ball keeps the line 
more truly on a straight put, 
appearing to jump little irregu- 
larities which the gutta ball 
hugs; and its behaviour on a 
curve is beautiful to see, as it 
runs it out, like an engine slow- 
ing down gradually into a 
station, instead of pulling up 
quickly as does the gutta ball. 

But enough of theoretics. It 
seems certain that the cored 
ball will soon be improved, so 
that its parts are more com- 
pactly knit together: at pres- 
ent the outer gutta-percha rind 
splits even under good play, 
and cuts to pieces under top- 
ping. It is abundantly clear 
that men who have found the 
game made easier—in the sense 
of being less violent —by the 
cored ball will never again use 
the gutta ball. Each day yields 
fresh evidence that the animos- 
ity and prejudice of the pro- 
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fessionals against the cored 
ball is breaking down, seeing 
that an increasing number of 
them use it. Against these 
facts even the club legislation 
demanded by some against the 
cored ball would not prevail, 
As for the claim that all our 
golf-courses must be enlarged, 
it may be sufficient to remark 
that St Andrews has seen the 
feather ball pass away and 
the solid gutta ball come in 
and the course for length re- 
mains unchanged, and in other 
respects—with which balls have 
nothing to do — has become 
easier. Yet, in spite of all 
this, has anybody broken the 
gutta ball record there with 
a Haskell ball? The next 
Championship meeting at St 
Andrews will be highly inter- 
esting, and we dare wager 
that there will be more cored 
than solid balls used on that 
occasion. 

Meanwhile, will the Rules of 
Golf Committee kindly instruct 
the world what should be done 
when a Haskell ball bursts apart 
under a stroke and the core rolls 
out? Should the core be played, 
or the bigger portion of the 
rind? The committee of a 
certain club in England have 
ruled that the cored American 
ball shall not be used in com- 
petitions. Will the Royal and 
Ancient Committee follow suit? 
We trow not. For it has to 
be remembered that the Haskell 
ball has made the game of golf 
more amusing, and in these 
days that is something. The 
old two-ball foursome has 
yielded some of its popularity 
to the comparatively new four- 
ball foursome. The change 1s 
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largely due to the Haskell ball. 
The responsibility of cutting-up 
another man’s Haskell is too 
great to be faced. Almost by 
right the owner of a lost Haskell 
demands that the whole party 
of eight—four players and four 
caddies—shall aid in searching 
for it, and the statutory five 
minutes’ rule is no longer in 
force. “We have been ten 
minutes at this,” said one 
golfer to another who was out 
of sight, on hands and knees, 
in a bush looking for his 
Haskell. ‘Oh, curse the hole!” 
was the reply, “I want to find 
my ball.” Could golf unreason 
go further? Another person 
watching the Haskell ball 
holing itself out in the hands 
of a dexterous opponent, de- 
clared that it was a thinking 
ball. “I can see it reflecting,” 
he said. Certain it is that on 
a particular course where a 


keeper’s cottage forms an ob- 
stacle between the hole and a 
sliced drive, one of those cored 
balls was topped into the door- 
way, ran up some steps, and 


came out at the window. 
What is the use of despising 
a ball which can do that? 

It is urged as a_ serious 
matter against the new balls 
that they are expensive. Cer- 
tainly the fluctuations in the 
selling-price within the past 
three months have conjured up 
ideas of a mining-share rather 
than a golf-ball. Haskell balls 
were for weeks quoted in the 
Stock Exchange at prices which 
suggested that they yielded 
many pennyweights to the 
ounce. They became so scarce 
and valuable that the possessors 
could not bring themselves to 
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play with the few they had. 
Indeed it seemed likely that 
Haskell balls would pass into 
cabinets and museums beside 
Great Auk eggs and Peruvian 
mummies. The highest society 
appeared to open its doors to 
the man who had a Haskell 
ball, and he who had three was 
liable to be waylaid and robbed. 
In due time came the glad news 
that a fresh consignment was 
on the way from the United 
States. One wealthy golfer, 
it is said, chartered a steam- 
yacht to intercept the ocean 
steamer that carried them, and 
attempted to bribe the mate to 
deliver to him the packages. 
That may be a fable, but cer- 
tain it is that when they did 
arrive they were double the 
price at which they were sold 
when first introduced into this 
country. For the meaning of 
all this we have merely to fall 
back on the reflection that the 
ways of the American business- 
man are not as ours. Further, 
if half-a-crown seems an exor- 
bitant price to pay for a golf- 
ball, the only possible remedy is 
not to payit. There are golfers 
to-day who fold their arms 
proudly and say sternly, “No; 
Iam a gutta man.” But when 
the time comes, and it will come 
soon, in which the cored ball, 
greatly improved, will be made 
on this side, at, say, eighteen- 
pence or two shillings, then, and 
only then, will the American 
ball be had at a similar price. 
That is business and human 
nature, in America as elsewhere. 
But, if that time never comes, 
let not the frugal golfer despair. 
There are other possibilities in 
the way of balls besides cores 
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and rubber layers. Imagine a 
golf-ball with an internal cir- 
cular tube containing ball-bear- 
ings. The mind may stagger 
at the idea, but, in sober fact, 
it is fully set forth in the patent 
specification. What these ball- 
bearings do we cannot say, 
but they make the Haskell and 
Kempshall things seem old- 
fashioned already. 

But, recurring to the ques- 
tion of expense, the cost of the 
new balls is a serious considera- 
tion for playing professionals. 
Clearly, if they earn half-a- 
crown for a round of the green 
and use up a half-crown ball in 
playing it, they might as well 
stay at home. We heard urged 
with great conviction the other 
day the opinion that it was a 
pity golf should become an 
expensive game. To which 


answer was made that such 
was the very best thing that 


could happen. The latter 
opinion undoubtedly represents 
the tendency of golf—of club- 
golf, that is—to-day. The pres- 
ent writer considers the ques- 
tion as not worth arguing on 
these grounds, because concerted 
action towards such an end is 
impossible, and in Scotland at 
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least no power of purse or class 
can ever close to the public the 
free or lightly charged links, or 
divorce the artisan and the man 
of moderate means from the 
game. The Haskell ball or the 
Kempshall ball have not even 
begun to doso. Moreover, the 
spirit of the times is against the 
probability of any such question 
of expense arising. A good 
feather-stuffed ball in the old 
days cost five shillings. The 
gutta-percha ball at one shilling 
took its place, being a better 
ball. In due time we shall have 
the core ball for a shilling, and 
if a ball warranted to carry 250 
yards and costing a guinea 
were to be invented to-morrow, 
in due time we should have it 
or something better for a 
shilling also. That is the spirit 
of the times. The Americans 
have undoubtedly produced a 
ball which bids fair to oust the 
solid gutta-percha one. Like 
everything new, and while new 
efficacious, it has raised a great 
deal of unreasoning animosity 
and prejudice. But nobody has 
ever been heard to assert that 
the new ball has reduced in the 
least the amount of skill re- 
quired to play the game of golf. 
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On the Heels of De Wet, 


ON THE HEELS OF DE WET. 


Ix. TO A NEW COVERT! 


THE cyclists of the Mount 
Nelson Light Horse trundled 
out of camp with some show 
of bravery. They had left 
Cape Town 100 strong. The 
journey from Hanover Road 
to Britstown had _ reduced 
their numbers by fifty per 
cent. The bare fifty still with 
the brigade were the survival 
of the fittest after a week of 
rain at Hanover and another 
week of struggling with Karoo 
tracks ankle- deep in dust. 
But the men tried to show 
something of a front as they 
pedalled out of camp. Their 
captain was an_ enthusiast ; 
he had won more “pots” on 
the cycle-track than usually 
falls to the lot of professional 
pedallers. But he had but 
poor material into which to 
infuse his enthusiasm; and at 
any time South African roads 
are as demoralising to wheel- 
men used to a macadamised 
surface as the bouldered bed 
of a stream would be to a 
traction - engine. But these 
were the same men who had 
scorched up to the Picquetberg 
Passes when ten men and a 
boy threatened Cape Town 
with invasion; and the mem- 
ory of the wave of military 
enthusiasm which convulsed 
the great seaport from Green- 
pont to Simon’s Town was 
still worth something to these 
over - weighted heroes strug- 
gling with the Karoo. 

“You may not think it,” said 
the brigadier, as he wrestled 
with the mutton, which is the 


staple food of the veldt break- 
fast-table, “but I am anxious 
about those fellows—d—d an- 
xious. But it is no use having 
cyclists if they are only to loaf 
about in camp. I use them 
much in the same spirit as an 
inexperienced pyramid player 
breaks up the balls at the 
beginning of a game. I trust 
that out of the crowd just 
one may get home. The cap- 
tain is a hearty fellow, and 
will probably make his way 
into Strydenburg; but he is 
about the only one that it 
would be worth betting upon. 
I should be sorry to lose him, 
as I like enthusiasts; but as 
for his gang, I would willingly 
present the lot to “brother.” 
I had some cyclists down Cal- 
vinia way. I found that on 
a down gradient they were 
terrors, but when any climb- 
ing came their way they 
afforded “ brother” any amount 
of fun. The cyclist, to be any 
use in war, must have roads 
and luck; otherwise, as scout 
or messenger, he is valueless. 
It is all very well for faddists 
to prophesy a future for them. 
I like to see them working out 
their own salvation: pictures 
of dismounted cyclists behind 
stacks of bicycles prepared to 
receive cavalry fill me with 
delight. I like to anticipate 
the glee of the cavalry which 
has forced them to dismount 
for action at some disadvan- 
tageous spot, and then, while 
they are doubling up their 
machines as a chevaux de frise, 
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shoots them from the cover of 
a haystack at a _ thousand 
yards.” 

Brigade Major. “ But surely, 
sir, there must be some use in 
cycles for military purposes. 
The French, for instance, use 
them almost exclusively for 
carrying messages in their 
manceuvres !” 

Brigadier. ‘‘True for you. 
But then in France they have 
roads. But even with the 
best of roads there is a limit 
to their utility. Behind an 
army they are excellent; in 
front of an army their value 
is problematical. Even down 
in Calvinia, where Burghers 
were scarce and main roads 
fair, they rarely carried a mes- 
sage as safely and as quickly 
as a mounted Kaffir. They 
are vulnerable all round from 
other causes than the hazards 
of war. Machine vulnerable, 
man vulnerable, and in a 
country like this, where the 
roads are not masked by 
hedgerows, they furnish a kind 
of “running-deer” to every 
Burgher observation-post, and, 
as far as I can judge, an 
observation-post is to be found 
on every kopje!”... 

It will be seen from the above 
that the brigadier had no inten- 
tion of undertaking the wild- 
goose chase which had _ been 
proposed to him. The missive 
which he had sent to Stryden- 
burg had been cunningly con- 
structed. It ran: “Local in- 
formation indicates that the 
invaders have doubled back to 
the north, evidently with the 
object of recrossing the Orange 
River. I am moving with all 
reasonable despatch upon Hope- 
town. I was in touch with 
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scattered parties of enemy last 
night. Have just sufficient 
supplies to take me into Hope- 
town.” The message was ad- 
dressed to Chief, Pretoria, and 
repeated to the _lieutenant- 
general commanding the opera- 
tions to suppress the invasion, 
Knowing that the cyclists 
might draw blank at Stryden- 
burg, a second copy of the mes- 
sage was sent by the hand of a 
Kaffir, to be delivered at the 
telegraph office in Britstown. 
As events turned out it was 
the cyclists’ telegram which 
went and, as intended, upset 
the apple-cart which the 
general subsequently tried to 
drive over the brigadier’s pros- 
trate form. In the strict letter 
of the military law which, in so 
many cases, subordinates indi- 
vidual initiative and _ sound 
judgment, the action taken 
by the brigadier was indefens- 
ible. But as a matter of fact 
the mutiny was not so terrible 
as it at first appears. Setting 
aside the common-sense issue 
which ought to guide officers in 
senior commands when accept- 
ing orders from a superior, it 
should be remembered that the 
brigadier had only been directed 
to co-operate with the officer who 
had now taken unto himself the 
position of supreme command. 
Lord Kitchener himself, at the 
meeting on the De Aar platform, 
had given him a roving commis- 
sion, to be controlled only 
by orders from Pretoria and 
the lieutenant - general at 
De Aar. Consequently he re- 
sented his free action being 
clogged by a _ senior whose 
only object seemed to be a de- 
sire to hug him and his force as 
closely as possible for protection 
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against imaginary dangers. The 
brigadier, who was mentally as 
capable a soldier as any in 
South Africa, had not spent 
eighteen months in following, 
or being followed by, Boers, 
without arriving at a very 
shrewd estimate of their tactics. 
The lore of the chase in which 
he was engaged, as he read it, 
pointed to a break back upon 
the Orange River on the part 
of the main body of the in- 
vaders; and having balanced 
his conception of the situation 
with his conscience, he con- 
sidered that the most service- 
able move he could make 
was to place himself and his 
brigade upon the railway at 
Hopetown. And so _ having 
sent the cyclists to smell out 
the land of Strydenburg, the 
New Cavalry Brigade, working 
in three parallel columns, fringed 
round the east end of the Beer 
Vlei and struck north - east, 
with the backs of its rear-guard 
turned on the Karoo for ever. 
“How about Zwingelspan ?” 
queried the brigade major, re- 
membering the written instruc- 
tions in the general’s missive. 
“Let it rip,” was the laconic 
reply from the _ brigadier. 
“With this crowd of Vermaas’s 
hanging about I am not going 
to risk patrols other than 
cyclists, and I am certainly 
not going to push on in force !” 
This was final, and the extended 
front of the brigade opened out 
across the veldt, throwing out 
its feelers like the tentacles of 
some slowly crawling monster. 
Through highland and lowland 
it wound, rummaging the 
isolated farmsteads, ploughing 
through ravine and _ mealie 
patch, But though wild-fowl 
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rose chattering, and, scold- 
ing bitterly, circled round 
the scouts, though springbok 
trotted leisurely away from 
the front of each _ several 
column, though sullen girls 
and gaping Kafflirs peered 
from beneath the eaves of 
farmsteads, no sign of hostility 
was to be found in all this 
life. It was the same old mono- 
tonous drudgery of the veldt 
again. The same merciless sun, 
the same sapless and parched 
surroundings. As the day wore 
on men longed for the crack of 
a rifle to ease the burden of 
the monotony. The country, 
too, grew more hilly, and fear- 
ing that he might be attacked 
in detail, the brigadier reduced 
his front, till by four in the 
afternoon the brigade to all 
practical purposes had concen- 
trated. Then it was that the 
advance-guard struck a great 
white road, ankle-deep in dust. 
This veldt track was so rigid 
in its alignment, that for the 
moment it might have been 
taken for a turnpike road 
fallen upon decadent days. 
But the local colour of its 
surroundings did not support 
the comparison, and the reason 
of its being loomed up gauntly 
in the middle distance. <A 
great square of whitewashed 
building, which, strange to re- 
late, was overshadowed by 
quite a number of trees, giving 
it an appearance not unlike the 
first attempt which a Bengali 
merchant makes at a country 
residence, when success in com- 
merce renders it imperative 
that he should improve the 
circumstances of his dwelling. 
But though in the first in- 
stance the general appearance 
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of the farm was forbidding, 
yet, on examination, it pre- 
sented several qualities which 
are valuable to the soldier. 
An infant barrage closing the 
drainage slope in a depression 
formed an artificial water-pan 
of no mean dimension, <A 
pair of zinc-fanned windmills 
worked two artesian wells with 
such success that the purest 
drinking-water abounded ; and 
the result of all this moisture 
was the nearest attempt at a 
lawn that any single man in 
the brigade had seen in the 
length and breadth of South 
Africa outside Cape Town and 
its suburbs. A great stack of 
forage added to the locality’s 
military assets, and the briga- 
dier just looked at the water 
and the lawn, and said, “A 
land flowing with milk and 
honey,—this is where I shall 
camp. I could not resist camp- 
ing in such a spot even if I 
had old man De Wet dead 
beat a furlong from home!” 
And it was indeed an en- 
trancing spot to the Karoo- 
worn warrior. Just one of 
those delightful oases which do 
exist, but which do not abound 
in Cape Colony. Upon them 
stand the best and oldest 
farms, for when the forebears 
of the present owners first 
struck them, they had no need 
to go farther afield in search 
for a desirable anchorage. If 
more of these enviable spots 
had abounded, even the bar- 
barity of British rule would 
not have driven the  voor- 
trekkers into wholesale emigra- 
tion across the soapy waters 
of the Orange River. 

After the usual worries of 
settling into camp — mule- 


drivers leading animals to 
water in the drinking reserva- 
tion, commanding officers mak- 
ing themselves disagreeable— 
there was time to turn one’s 
attention to the inmates of the 
roadside mansion. The great 
whitewashed bungalow seemed 
to be alive with inhabitants, 
The Intelligence officer went 
about his business with the 
air of an expert, and in two 
minutes the head of the house, 
a fine old specimen of the 
patriarchal Boer, and his son, 
a cadaverous slip of a man, 
were standing before him, hat 
in hand, while women-folk of 
all ages and fulness of costume 
peeped from every convenient 
crevice in the background. 
The general attitude of the 
household was that of humility, 
in constrast to the usual recep- 
tion which the column had ex- 
perienced in the majority of 
Karoo farms. And _ presently 
the cause for the deference be- 
came apparent. The gaping 
children in the main entrance 
were thrust aside, and a wo- 
man of magnificent proportions 
pushed in between the two 
humble men. The old man 
mumbled something about his 
daughter-in-law, while his cal- 
low son if possible looked more 
sheepish than at first. The 
Intelligence officer for his part 
could hardly keep his counten- 
ance. The lady had donned 
her best. Her ample form was 
swathed in the rustling folds 
of a magnificent silk gown 
which had evidently been cut 
in the days of the crinoline 
attachment. Her hair, show- 
ing signs of the rapidity with 
which its present gloss had 
been applied, was knotted 
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somewhere adjacent to the 
neck; and not satisfied with 
nature’s adornment, this pre- 
historic beauty had fixed a 
great white ostrich feather in 
her well greased tresses, which 
drooped down upon her neck 
and shoulder. The Intelligence 
officer bowed deeply in order 
to keep his feelings in due 
subordination. The lady was 
not slow to introduce herself. 
Dropping one armful of a 
skirt that was so voluminous 
that it had to be held in 
both hands, she limply took the 
officer’s hand. 

Frau. “Good morning. Iam 
Mrs Van Herden; this is my 
man! (indicating the meek son 
of the house). We are glad to 
see you. Will you have some 
coffee?” (And as she spoke a 
microscopic Kaffir maid ap- 
peared with the inevitable 
coffee on a tray.) 

Intelligence Officer. “Thank 
you, madam, but I must first 
search the house and out- 
houses.” 

F, “You are welcome to do 
that. We are perfectly loyal. 
Have you not heard what the 
Van Herdens did in the Kaffir 
wars, and my grandfather was 
Scotch.” 

I, 0. “It is only a matter of 
form, madam. Any one could 
see that you were perfectly 
loyal!” 

F. “Are 
mister ?”” 

I. 0. No; I ought to be if I 
had my deserts; but I am the 
next best thing. I’m _ the 
general’s secretary.” (There- 
upon the old man grunted ap- 
proval, while the chorus of 


you a_ general, 
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gaping maids nodded an en- 
dorsement behind him.) 

F. “Can I see the general, 
Mister Secretary ?” 

I. O. “That depends upon 
the information which you give 
me now. Why do you wish to 
see him?” 

F. “My children have never 
seen an English general; be- 
sides, this is the first time that 
the English have ever been to 
the house; we should like to 
cook a dinner for the English 
general!” 

I, O. “ But your children have 
seen Burgher generals?” 

F., “Oh, yes; they are nothing. 
We had Commandant Brand 
here yesterday !” 

I. O. “When did he leave ?”’ 

F. “Early this morning!” 

I. O. “Which way did he 
go ? ” 

F. “He went out on the veldt; 
they took the Strydenburg 
road. But they were Free 
Staters ; you cannot say where 
they were going. They would 
tell us Strydenburg, and then 
go somewhere else. You see, 
they knew that you were close!” 

I. O. “How many men had 
he with them ?” 

F. “Only a few. 


It was a 


‘small horse commando, perhaps 


twenty. All Free Staters!” 

The old patriarch, who had 
been fumbling in his pocket, now 
produced a slip of paper which 
he presented to the Intelligence 
officer. The writing on the 
paper ran as follows :— 


“O.V.S. Receipt for Property 
Commandeered. 


“Taken from Jan Van Her- 
den, of Melk Kraal, Cape 
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Colony, two sacks of mealies, 
500 bundles of oat forage, two 
mules, four sheep, for the use of 
O.V.S. commando. 

“This receipt to be presented 
for repayment at the end of the 
war to the O.V.S. Government. 

(Signed) 

** ADRIAN FISCHER, 
Corporal, O.V.S. Forces. 


Dated ** February ——.” 


I. O. “Who is Fischer?” 
is Brand’s adju- 


F. “He 
tant !” 

I. O. “I thought that you 
said there were only about 
twenty in the commando, They 
and their horses must have 
been hungry to eat four sheep 
and 500 bundles of oat hay. I 
should say that there must 
have been more like fifty of 
them!” 

F. “That may be, we did not 
count them. But can we ask 
the general to dinner?” 

I, O. “That depends. 
I must 
rooms.” 

Followed by the whole family, 
the Intelligence officer passed 
through to the various rooms, 
furnished and upholstered in 
the stereotyped Dutch fashion, 
till they came to the end of the 
long house. Here a closed door 
barred their way. 

I. O. “What is in there?” 

F. “ Nothing—it is only my 
daughter and her ‘man’; they 
have only been married a few 
days, so we let them live apart. 
(Throwing the door open.) You 
may go in, of course. We are 
jingoes, we have nothing to 
conceal,” 

The Intelligence officer en- 
tered the room to find an over- 
bearded young man and a very 


First, 
go through your 
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touzled, plump young lady 
sitting sheepishly hand-in- 
hand. They rose as he entered 
and stared vacantly at him, 
The man was a mean speci- 
men of the Dutchman, tall and 
thin, narrow chest, and sloping 
shoulders. An aggressive red 
beard for one so young, grow- 
ing backwards after the fashion 
prevailing with the Sikhs, A 
cadaverous wretched creature, 
yet doubtless with strength 
enough in his forefinger to 
make the seven-pound pull of 
a rifle. 

The Intelligence officer’s eyes 
ranged the room, which was 
bare enough to have satisfied 
the most ascetic of honeymoon- 
ing couples. Half a glance was 
sufficient to prove to him that 
the frau had been speaking the 
truth, so he turned upon the 
pair and shot at the mana 
question so sharply that he 
started, “Do you know the 
road to Zwingelspan?” The 
man recovered himself slowly, 
and then affected that look of 
imbecility which is invariably 
the Dutchman’s effort at self- 
protection when he is cornered 
by a question which he does 
not wish to answer. But his 
new-found mother-in-law was 
evidently anxious that nothing 
should occur to irritate the In- 
telligence officer, for she blandly 
answered his question herself. 
“Of course he knows the way 
to Zwingelspan. Why, he lives 
there himself !” 

I. O. “Then he is the very 
man I want. (To the man) 
You must come along with me 
over to my cart and wait there 
in case the general wants 4 
guide to Zwingelspan between 
this and midnight.” 
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A complete silence overtook 
the whole group after the In- 
telligence officer had delivered 
himself of this speech. It 
seemed as if he had inad- 
vertently upset some plan. But 
the only thing the Intel- 
ligence officer noticed at the 
moment was that the pale face 
of the bride, as she stood limply 
in front of him, grew a shade 
paler, and that her great blue 
eyes filled with tears, which 
poised a moment on her eye- 
lashes and then trickled down 
her cheeks. If, as the Intelli- 
gence officer was only too ready 
to surmise, he had upset an 
elaborate ruse to shield one of 
Brand’s special envoys, then 
the girl was an accomplished 
actress; but if, as possibly was 
the case, she was moved to 
weeping in anticipation of peril 
to her husband or lover, then 
she had adopted a course most 
likely to serve her purpose with 
the man about to place himself 
between her and the man she 
loved. There are few British 
officers who can persevere in a 
distasteful task in face of the 
reproach furnished by a silent 
Weeping woman. 

I. 0. (softening the authorita- 
live tone wn his speech) “You 
need not be distressed. I 
promise you we will not take 
him farther than Zwingelspan, 
even if we take him there 
at all.” 

Weeping Bride. “If you take 
him, how shall I ever know 
what you will do with him? 
You say here that you are 
gong to Zwingelspan ; but we 
know that you are not going 
there, You would not tell us 
ifyou were. Besides, the British 
Were at Zwingelspan this morn- 
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ing, and you are following the 
Boers.” 

F.. “Oh leave her, Mr Secre- 
tary, she is only a child, and 
she loves her ‘man.’ She is 
afraid that you will take him, 
and that the Boers will catch 
him with you and treat him 
as a traitor!” 

The Intelligence officer led 
the man out to hand him over 
to the Tiger, when the latter 
returned from “ noseing ” round 
the outhouses. Though per- 
plexed in his mind as to the real 
attitude of the inmates of the 
farm, yet he had elicited some- 
thing, namely, that information 
would be sent to the nearest 
armed Burghers that the column 
was not bound for Zwingelspan, 
and that a British force had 
been at Zwingelspan that morn- 
ing. The latter was important, 
since the only force which could 
have been at the pan was the 
main force, which meant that 
the general had been up to 
time in his advance on Stryden- 
burg, while the New Cavalry 
Brigade had failed in the tryst. 

The brigadier’s comments on 
the intelligence surmises were 
short and quaint. ‘Quite so. 
But I am not here to sweep up 
De Wet’s red-herrings. The old 
man will probably strike half- 
a-dozen of Brand’s or Vermaas’s 
men when he reaches Stryden- 
burg, if my cyclists haven’t 
turned them out. We, crossing 
the old man’s trail to-night in 
our journey north, may strike 
something big. Anyway, we 
will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are playing 
the game every time. And 
that being the case we will let 
the old fat frau cook us a 
dinner to-night!” The briga- 
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dier, who had estimated De 
Wet’s movements with con- 
summate foresight, did not of 
course know that the replen- 
ished Plumer had picked up 
the guerilla’s back trail from 
Strydenburg, and was, at the 
moment that the New Cavalry 
Brigade was bivouacking, prac- 
tically running him inview. .. . 

It was, all considered, a very 
creditable repast which the good 
lady of Melk Kraal prepared 
for the brigadier and his staff. 
But on occasions such as this it 
is the custom of the hosts to sit 
round the walls of the dining- 
hall, while the honoured guests 
feed alone at a table in the 
centre. In this case the ladies 
and children of the household 
lined the walls, taking an active 
interest in the serving, which 
was at the hands of a couple of 
Kaffir girls. There were no 
courses. The whole of the 


dinner was put upon the table 
at once, and it consisted of 


boiled mutton hacked into 
hunks and swimming in a 
greasy slop; fowls so_ boiled 
that the flesh had lost its 
resistance and become a mere 
pulp; a mess of ochre-coloured 
boiled pumpkin, boiled mealie! 
cobs, and boiled coffee of the 
consistency of treacle. In fact, 
everything boiled and boiled to 
death. A repast truly charac- 
teristic of the Dutch, who are 
most carnivorous in their choice 
of food, and far too feckless and 
lazy to spend time and trouble 
over such a common function 
as eating. It was the meal of 
a people devoid of imagination 
and artistic taste. None the 
less it was the best that the 
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house could produce; and ag 
the guests had taken the pre. 
caution to bring their own 
liquor, it was a change from 
the tinned delicacies of the mod- 
ern active service meal. The 
banquet closed with a quaint in- 
cident. The Intelligence officer 
had brought in his pocket a 
bottle of créme-de-menthe. The 
hosts were invited to drink 
from the brandy-bottle, which 
they did with the relish of 
experts in the art of neat spirit 
drinking. To the hostesses was 
shown the consideration due to 
their sex, and they were offered 
the green concoction of pepper- 
mint from the créme-de-menthe 
bottle. There is little of that 
coyness in the Dutch composi- 
tion which is met with in the civ- 
ilisation of the West: each lady 
of the household received her 
glass demurely and tossed off the 
contents, pouring it, after the 
manner of Dutch spirit-drinkers, 
ungracefully far into the mouth. 
The old Frau smacked her lips. 
“But it is good,” she said 
naively, and then taking the 
bottle from the table she poured 
out the whole contents into a 
tumbler and emptied it with 
one gulp down her capacious 
throat. 

The brigadier was equal to 
the occasion. Raising his glass, 
he said, “Madam, may I be 
permitted to drink your health 
and to thank you for your 
hospitality.” Madam_ smiled 
blandly, in no wise inconvell- 
enced by theseverity of the potion 
which she had absorbed! . . - 

But the good-humoured rev- 
elling of the dinner-table was 
shortly to be changed for the 
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stern reality of war. The briga- 
dier and his staff had barely 
bid farewell to their happy 
hostess and returned to their 
bivouac when the voice of a 
tired and excited man was heard 
calling to be directed to head- 
quarters. It was the captain 
of cyclists who had started that 
morning before daybreak for 
Strydenburg. The man’s face 
was a study when, having flung 
himself clear of his machine, 
which was clanging like a teuf- 
teuf, he presented himself in 
the solitary tent which during 
halts served the headquarters 
of the little column as a living 
and sleeping apartment. In the 
dim light of a flickering candle, 
it seemed that he was swathed 
in a sheet, so thick and white 
was the crust of dust which 
covered him from head to foot. 
He staggered into the mess- 
tent, swayed a moment, tried 
to salute, and then dropped in 
a heap on to the camp chair 
offered to him. 

Brigadier. “Give him some 
brandy.” 

After a long drink from the 
brandy-bottle the little captain 
of cyclists recovered sufficiently 
to smile at his own weakness. 

Brigadier. ‘Well, have you 
been fighting — where’s your 
crush ?” 

Cyclist Captain. “Fighting 
—there never has been such 
fighting in this war, it has been 
simply bloody ! ” 

B. “Sanguinary, my boy; 
well, are you the last survivor ? 
You rather remind me of pieces 
of poetry that I have read about 
the last man.” 

C. C. (dejectedly) “It has 
been a long, sad, and terrible 
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day. Harvey of Damant’s is 
mortally wounded, and I have 
had a man wounded!” 

B. “The devil you have. I 
thought at least that you must 
have been annihilated. Where 
are the rest of you, then?” 

C. C. “Lost or captured, I 
am afraid. Seventeen were 
captured in succession at the 
top of one rise. I only got 
through by the skin of my teeth 
and the luck of there only being 
three Boers at the top of the 
hill.” 

B. (unconcernedly) ‘“ Horrid 
adventure! What luck there 
were not four Boers! But 
give me a _ detailed story. 
Have you been into Stryden- 
burg? have you seen any of 
the staff of the other column?” 

The following is a paraphrase 
of the story which was event- 
ually elicited from the cyclist 
captain :—The cyclists, who 
broke down on the heavy roads 
at the rate of about four an 
hour, kept up a steady pace 
until they were some five 
miles from Strydenburg. Here 
going up a steep rise they 
tailed out somewhat, and seven- 
teen were captured in rotation 
by three burghers ensconced in 
the nek over which the up 
gradient passed. The captain 
and five others all came up 
together, and in the scuffle he 
and three of his men succeeded 
in getting through. Later on 
they were fired at by Boers 
just outside Strydenburg, into 
which town they rode simulta- 
neously with an advance-guard 
of Damant’s Guides. The Boers, 
who, with the exception of the 
rear-guard under Vermaas, had 
left and gone north on the pre- 
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ceding day, just as the Brigadier 
had surmised, had destroyed the 
telegraph office, but the local 
operator, who had hidden away 
an instrument, by attaching the 
broken wire to a piece of garden 
fencing was able to get through 
to De Aar, and in half an hour 
the brigadier’s “ Clear the line ” 
message was ticking off in Pre- 
toria. This all happened three 
hours before the co-operating 
general entered the town. In the 
meantime the advance - guard 
of Damant’s Guides, as soon 
as they heard that the New 
Cavalry Brigade was not on 
the road, pushed out to occupy 
the Tafelkop Hills outside the 
town. Harvey took the cyclists 
with him. And a very gallant 
little fight they had, in which 
three of the Guides, though 
sorely wounded, held up and 
captured the five men who had 
wounded them. Owing to his 
lust for blood it was late in the 
day before the cyclist captain 
was able to find the general. 
This officer had a despatch 
ready for him to take back to 
his own brigadier. The return 
journey had been effected with- 
out other mishap than that of 
extreme fatigue, which difficulty 
the captain alone had been able 
to surmount: the rest of his 
cyclists, if not prisoners, were 
spread-eagled over the veldt 
at such spots where death 
had overtaken their machines. 

Now what was written in 
the despatch which the cyclist 
officer had brought is not known 
to the chronicler of the adven- 
tures of this brigade. But it 
was evidently couched in not 
over friendly language, for the 
brigadier’s face worked with 
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annoyance as he read it. Having 
read it he tore it up into very 
small pieces and sat for a 
moment or two staring stead- 
fastly at the candle. 

“ Anything serious, sir?” 

Brigadier. “No; the old man 
is peevish,—says that my dis- 
obedience of his orders has 
caused us to lose De Wet. 
That he has washed his hands 
of me, and that it only remains 
to report me to a higher author- 
ity. To be philosophical, he 
has some grounds for his 
peevishness if he really believes 
that he has ever been nearer 
to De Wet than the latter 
gentleman desired. But you 
get no return in an argument 
with seniors—they have the 
whip hand of you every time; 
so here, ole man Baker, bring 
out your stilus and tablets and 
write out brigade orders. We 
march direct on Hopetown, two 
hours from this. Mr Intelli- 
gence, mark out a route, and 
mind you have a good guide. 
Everything on a night like this 
will depend on your guiding.” 
Such is the history of a trans- 
formation scene which is of 
common occurrence when men 
make war. A camp sleeping 
heavily and peacefully at mid- 
night, in a couple of hours may 
have disappeared, to be found 
sorrowfully toiling along in the 
dark on some venture bent... . 

The Intelligence officer had 
reason to congratulate himself 
that he had already got his 
guide held by the ear by the 
Tiger, as it is a big undertaking 
to conjure up guides on notice 
only given an hour before mid- 
night. The guide himself was 
not best pleased, and aped that 
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air of imbecility which on 
occasions similar to this is the 
Dutch form of passive resist- 
ance. But the Tiger took him 
in hand, primed him with a few 
simple truths and the history 
of some imaginary executions, 
so that he waxed more com- 
municative when he found him- 
self in the centre of the advance- 
guard of twelve dismounted 
dragoons with fixed bayonets,’ 
with which the brigadier when 
night marching was accustomed 
to head his advance-guard. 
There is a limit to the fas- 
cinations of a night march 
if you have to make many of 
them, especially if it is under- 
taken without the definite 
promise of a fight on the fol- 
lowing day. Men and horses 
dog tired, yearning for sleep; 
the hundred and one irregu- 
larities which would find no 
place in daylight. The weary 
waiting that intervals may be 
corrected, the hitch with the 
advance-guard, the difficulty of 
loading the supply - waggons. 
The irritability of the chief, 
growing in intensity as he 
strikes match after match 
against his watch dial. Semi- 
mutinous resistance of orders 
on the part of Irregulars ; lam- 
entations from the major of 
the battery, whose horses have 
been standing hooked-in for 
the last half hour. How im- 
possible it all seems, — how 
heartbreaking ; yet everything 
shakes down eventually, and 
the great dark caterpillar, 
bristling with armed men like 
& woolly- bear, creeps forward 
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into the veiled uncertainty of 
night. 

The advance-guard has 
moved off, the brigadier is just 
waiting to see the baggage 
fairly started, when a sudden 
spark gleams out from a knoll 
above the camp which the 
falling-in night picquet has just 
evacuated. A bullet whirrs 
noisily overhead. “Martini,” 
conjectures the brigadier. “I 
wonder what that means!” 
Two minutes later another 
spark flashes out from the same 
spot, and a leaden messenger 
buries itself with a skirr and 
a thud, within ten yards of 
the little group of officers. 

“Not bad for a chance shot 
—we'll see if they are going 
to persevere!” Swish, came 
a third shot singing away 
harmlessly overhead. 

“Sniping!” said the briga- 
dier. “I would hang that beast 
if I could catch him. Look 
here, gallop down to the officer 
in command of the rear-guard 
and tell him to send a couple 
of quick-witted fellows to stalk 
that sniper. I will give five 
pounds if he is brought in 
alive.” 

The messenger galloped out 
into the darkness, and as the 
last of the waggon transport 
turned into the right track, 
the staff cantered northwards 
in the direction of the head of 
the column, reckless of the 
solitary bullets which at inter- 
vals whistled their flight 
through the still night air. 

Considerable tension attaches 
to the head of a night-march- 





' British cavalry at this period of the campaign were armed with rifle and 
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ing column, especially when 
moving through an unrecon- 
noitred country. And in spite 
of the little text-books with 
smart covers, it is more often 
in unreconnoitred country that 
the soldier is called upon to 
operate than otherwise. Con- 
sequently the Intelligence offi- 
cer forgot all about the sniping 
incident, and busied himself 
with being ready to answer the 
many queries of an imaginative 
major in command of the ad- 
vance-guard. Five miles of 
the journey had perhaps been 
made, at least it was at the third 
halt that word was passed up 
that the brigadier wanted to 
see the Intelligence officer. 
The brigadier had dismounted 
at the head of the battery. 

“ Hulloo, Mr Intelligence, we 
have got the sniper—and it 
would beat a very Solomon to 
give judgment in a like case. 
Strike a match.” 

The little flame burned up 
and declared to the astonished 
view of the Intelligence officer 
the face and figure of his 
guide’s weeping bride. There 
was no sign of tears now. The 
girl stood with her hands 
clasped behind her back, her 
mouth firmly closed, and looked 
her captors full in the face. It 
was a fine figure, seen for a 
moment in the uncertain light 
of the lucifer shaded from the 
wind. Cappie blown back be- 
hind her head, ill- concealing 
the wealth of glistening hair, 
pale determined face, full of 
defiance, and thrown-out chest 
across which the leather ban- 
dolier still hung in damnatory 
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evidence. How different to 
the limp and weeping woman 
of the afternoon. A second and 
the little slip of pinewood had 
burnt out. 

Brigadier. “What do you 
make of it?” 

Intelligence Officer. “ Mag- 
nificent woman — damnable 
crime.” 

Bystander. “‘ Magnificent she- 
cat!” 

Prisoner. “You steal my 
husband, and because I would 
do my best to stop you, when 
the men were afraid to attack 
and offered you food instead, 
you call me names. Give me 
back my husband and let me 
go, or if you would shoot me, 
shoot and be finished with 
it.” 

Brigadier. “ My dear young 
lady, no one will hurt you or 
call you names. You shall 
have your husband back as 
soon as we have finished with 
him. Until that time, I am 
afraid that you must stay with 
us, but you shall be properly 
looked after. I cannot afford 
to let you again be as naughty 
as you have been to-night. 
Hand her over to the supply 
officer,— he’s acting provost- 
marshal, is he not? (Zhen 
turning to his staff) What a 
little vixen! That gives youa 
very considerable insight into 
the temper of these loyal Cape 
colonists: to think that while 
we were supping with this 
young lady’s mamma she was 
planning a little sniping party, 
as a revenge against us for 
breaking in upon her honey- 
moon!” ... 


(To be continued.) 
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To think of Venice without 
the Campanile of S. Mark is, 
to any one who has ever known 
her intimately, almost an im- 
possibility. For it was not the 
Piazza di San Marco alone that 
the famous bell-tower domin- 
ated, but all Venice too, across 
whose silent ways that bell, 
rung by the watchman on the 
summit, by day and night, no 
longer sounds. So passes the 
glory of the world. 

Begun in 902 under Doge 
Pietro Tribuno, it was not till 
1150 under Doge Domenico 
Morosini that it was finished 
so far as the belfry, which was 
added under Doge Leonardo 
Loredan in 1510. The belfry 
and pyramid then added, com- 
pleting the shaft, were the 
work of Buono: the belfry was 
a beautiful “open loggia of 
four arches in each face,” and 
commanded a magnificent view 
of Venice and her islands. The 
whole tower, including the 
Angel which tipped it, was 
323 feet high, while the base 
measured 42 feet. And now 
that it has fallen, a mere mass 
of ruin 100 feet high in the 
plazza, we are beginning to 
— perhaps what we have 
ost. 

For four hundred years not 
one of our countrymen has 
visited Venice without being 
astonished at the beauty of the 
Campanile. John Evelyn thus 
writes of it in his ‘Diary’ con- 
cerning his visit to Venice 
mn 1645 :— 


“Having fed our eyes with the 
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noble prospect of the Island of St 
George, the galleys, gondolas, and 
other vessels passing to and fro, we 
walked under the cloister on the other 
side of this goodly piazza, being a 
most magnificent building, the design 
of Sansovino. Here we went into 
the zecca or mint. . . . After this we 
climbed up the tower of St Mark, 
which we might have done on horse- 
back, as ’tis said one of the French 
kings did, there being no stairs or 
steps, but returns that take up an 
entire square on the arches 40 foot, 
broad enough for a coach, This 
steeple stands by itself without any 
church near it, and is rather a watch 
tower in the corner of the great 
piazza 230 foot in height, the founda- 
tion exceeding deep; on the top is 
an angel that turns with the wind, 
and from hence is a prospect down 
the Adriatic as far as Istria and the 
Dalmatian side, with the surprising 
sight of this miraculous city lying in 
the bosom of the sea in the shape of 
a lute, the numberless islands tacked 
together by no fewer than 450 
bridges.” 

Mr John Evelyn seems to 
have made some mistake as to 
the height of the tower, and 
indeed, though as he says the 
foundation was exceeding deep, 
it was not deep enough to pre- 
vent our grief. 

But the Campanile of S. 
Mark is not the only tower in 
Venice that we hold precious. 
In a halo of mist in early morn- 
ing, sailing as it were on a sea 
as smooth and blue and trans- 
parent as the sky itself, rises 
the island of S. George, with 
its church and monastery and 
its mighty bell-tower, tipped, 
too, with a golden angel that 
looks like a tall lily, standing 
in the serene waters of some 
lake of fancy. Indeed one’s 
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first impression almost of Venice 
is one of rosiness, as though 
some soft indefinite rosy light 
shone through everything there. 
And it is from this tower of S. 
Giorgio Maggiore that, as I 
think, the finest view of Venice 
is to be seen,—finer than that 
from the tower of S. Mark, 
since one is as it were really 
outside Venice, almost in the 
sea, which, tired and motion- 
less in the heat, completely sur- 
rounds one. 

The church of 8S. Giorgio 
Maggiore is the work of Pal- 
ladio, and was begun in 1565. 
It is not long since Roman 
remains were discovered on the 
island, that was in old days 
called Isola dei Cipressi—the 
island of the cypresses. It 
would seem that there was a 
Benedictine monastery here so 
long ago as 985. The Doge 
Domenico Michele is_ buried 
within the Church of Palladio. 
It was he who brought the two 
granite columns from Syria, 
that are now, and have been 
since 1180, the chiefest orna- 
ment of the Piazzeta exquisitely 
visible from S. Giorgio: with 
these he also brought the body 
of S. Isodoro, a not less precious 
gift. Over his tomb are carved 
the words, “Terror Graecorum 
hic jacet.” The monastery, to- 
gether with how many others 
in Italy, has been secularised, 
and is now used as an artillery 
barracks. 

It is perhaps from this island 
that one has the finest view of 
the Doge’s palace, a dream of 
splendour in the distance. And 
one cannot help asking oneself 
as one gazes on so much 
beauty, How long will it re- 


main with us to rejoice us of 
the modern world? 

For in spite of the fact that 
the fall of S. Mark’s Tower 
came as a surprise, at least to 
the outer world, though it would 
appear those responsible for the 
buildings of Venice had fre- 
quently been warned by their 
own architect of its inevitable 
fall unless various repairs were 
undertaken, it is not so long 
since we were told that that 
side of the ducal palace from 
which springs the Bridge of 
Sighs was gradually sinking 
into the mud, whither, in how 
short a time, all Venice must 
surely follow ! 

The inevitable decay of the 
piles of white poplar wood 
driven into the mud, the 
dredging of the lagoon and 
the tide-way for the huge 
modern ships, the wash and 
swirl and hurry of the penny 
steamboats up and down the 
Grand Canal that was surely 
never meant for them—all have 
contributed towards the down- 
fall of that majestic and lovely 
tower whose loss we have as 
yet hardly realised, whose fall 
has left our world by how 
great a thought less lovely 
than cf old. 


“The bells of San Marco,” says 
d’Annunzio in his latest book, “gave 
the signal for the Angelus, and their 
ponderous roll dilated in long waves 
along the mirror of the harbour, 
vibrated through the masts of the 
ships, spread afar towards the infinite 
lagoon. From San Giorgio Maggiore, 
from San Giorgio dei Greci, from San 
Giorgio Degli Schiavoni, from San 
Giovanni in Bragora, from San Moise, 
from the churches of the Salute and 
the Rendatore and beyond, over the 
whole domain of the Evangelist, from 
the far towers of the Madonna de 
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Orto, of San Giobbe, of Sant’ Andrea, 
bronze voices answered mingling in 
one great chorus, spreading over the 
silent company of stones and water 
one great dome of invisible metal, 
the vibrations of which seemed to 
reach the twinkling of the earliest 
stars. In the purity of evening the 
sacred voices gave the City of 
Silence a sort of immensity of grand- 
eur. From the summit of their 
temples they brought anxious man- 
kind the message sent by the im- 
mortal multitudes hidden in the 
darkness of deep aisles, or mys- 
teriously troubled by the light of 
votive lamps; they brought to 
spirits worn out by the day the 
message of the superhuman creat- 
ures figured on the walls of se- 
cluded chapels and in the niches 
of inner altars, who had announced 
miracles and promised worlds, and 
all the apparitions of the consol- 
ing Beauty invoked by unassuming 
Prayer rose on that storm of sound, 
spoke in that aerial chorus, irradiated 
the face of the marvellous night.” 


That chorus has gone for ever, 
having lost its chiefest voice. 
How long will its broken song, 
gradually diminishing, proclaim 
the birth of the Son of God to 
this out-moded world of sea 
distances and lapsing tides? 
Glorified by her smouldering 
sunsets, Venice is even now a 
city of profound space and 
silence, in the midst of the sea. 
Even yet there are a tangle of 
sweet flowers and the virile 
branches of the vine, and many 
@ magnificent palace and church 
and tower in that city of ghosts 
of the old-time venturers, for 
which, in profound patience, 
the sea, her husband, waits. 

On first coming to her, Venice 
has a strange fascination for 
even the most Philistine tourist ; 
nor is that first impression un- 
enduring. It is easy to under- 
stand and to describe her ob- 
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vious beauty ; the mystery of 
that limitless horizon; the vol- 
uptuous glory of sunset; the 
delicate and fragile splendour 
of dawn over her numberless 
islands ; the blue and grey and 
silver in which the twilight 
dresses her ; the music of man- 
dolin and guitar and the voices 
of the gondoliers echoing among 
her half-deserted palaces that 
bear the names of princely 
families that have passed for 
ever. A sensuous, and amid 
all that dead and dying loveli- 
ness around, perhaps a sensual, 
emotion has from the first 
almost entire possession of the 
traveller; and this, as I think, 
is no false impression, but a 
profound truth, that is true 
enough to be obvious — per- 
ceived by the most casual 
passer-by. 

A largesse of colour that is 
in itself a kind of rich music, 
fierce and splendid, possessed of 
many a dying fall, awaits all 
who may come to her, sug- 
gesting to them the gallop of 
the bugles, the triumphant as- 
surance of the scarlet trumpets 
and all their insolent joy, the 
thunder of innumerable drums 
deadening thought, and the ex- 
quisite honey of violins and 
harps, the breathless passion of 
the mandolins, the balanced 
wisdom of violoncellos. It is 
in some such emotional rap- 
ture as this that one leaves 
her, after staying but a few 
weeks with her in summer 
time. For she seems to be 
filled even now with a kind of 
riotous joy beyond any other 
city in our world. But it is 
not thus she will appear to 
those who have long lived be- 
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side her silent ways, who have 
learned to know her very soul. 
She is not really joyful at 
all, but profoundly sad: her 
ecstasy of beauty is over, and 
the sunsets only gild a dying 
city, only glorify her last mys- 
terious hours. For her husband, 
the sea, whom she wedded in 
her youth with a ring of gold 
and ruled so imperiously for 
many years, has robed him- 
self just before twilight with 
heavenly gold and crimson, and 
his own white and _ blue: 
patiently he has waited these 
many years till she has grown 
tired of conquest and glory, and 
is ready to sink into the arms 
of him who has loved her from 
the beginning. 

Ah, no, she is not joyful: she 
is thinking perhaps of all those 
years that he has waited, or of 
her now shattered glory, and 
her beauty that is almost a 
ruin. Is it thus she thinks, in 
the solitude and silence of her 
limitless horizon, in the mysteri- 
ous loneliness of the lagoons, in 
the sunshine, under her wide 
heaven before she goes down to 
the depths of the sea? Still 
the gondolas at evening steal 
back from the Lido like ghosts 
of winged Hermes, silently into 
the city, as night descends from 
the mountains far away. Still 
the stars peer down from an 
unimaginable height and seem 
like great golden water-lilies on 
the waters of the lagoon. And 
everywhere and at all hours 
there is a kind of music, per- 
haps it is the weeping of the 
oar; perhaps the whisper of 
the lagoon grass through which 
the gondola passes, cleaving a 
disappearing lane as it goes; 





perhaps the musical blow of the 
boat itself on the water, meet- 
ing the south wind coming over 
the sand-dunes. And at even- 
ing this music only becomes 
more distinct, more passionate, 
resolving itself into singing 
heard in the distance to the 
accompaniment of mandolin or 
guitar. 

Under the unfathomable ser- 
enity of her sky she still draws 
breath at evening, but how 
languidly! And we, too, think 
of heaven, and with her just 
touch it perhaps during the 
space of one _ heart’s beat. 
Maybe in the velvety dusk 
she is praying that her soul 
may be relieved of this dis- 
orderly throng of _ sensible 
things. Hers has been one of 
those sublime moments that 
have no return, and now her 
last lover of all those countless 
ones, Night, with its warm 
damp breath, has touched her 
eyelids as with a kiss, for she 
has turned her face to the 
wind, the wind that has passed 
over the sea. And he, her true 
husband—how can we doubt 
for a moment that he will 
possess her at the last, seeing 
the infinite persistence of the 
waves, the perseverance of 
the foam, the imperceptible 
furious beating of the winds, 
the wearing away of the rocks, 
and all his travail and waiting 
and weariness for her? 

But it is at dawn, perhaps, 
that Venice appears to us as 
of old, a city of joy. In the 
cold glittering light of sunrise 
the deserted canals are fulfilled 
with a kind of ancient poetry 
and all the ardour of silence. 
Above, the stars are dying m 
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a sky almost green and rimmed 
with gold. Some mystery of 
light coming from the cave of 
darkness has passed over the 
city, and the palaces and towers 
and churches seem insubstan- 
tial, fairy-like, aerial, and magi- 
cally new. A cold faint wind 
blows from the sea, and as the 
gondola flies towards the dawn, 
past the Ducal palace that 
seems like a house of ivory, 
past San Giorgio that is deli- 
cately flushed and tall like a 
youth almost, gradually the ex- 
panse of sea and the strength 
of the sea-wind dominate the 
city that has already faded 
away as a dream. The great 
red sails of the fishing-boats 
bellied by the wind, the foam 
under their bows, the music of 
the buffeting of the little waves 
raised by the salt sea-wind, the 
growing splendour of that im- 
mense horizon,—all are fulfilled 


with a riot of joy, a profound 
enthusiasm for life, conscious 
of itself and of nothing beside. 
And gradually the ear becomes 
aware of the thunder of waves, 
the joyful song of the surf, and 
at last the boat leaps forwards 


and lies panting upon the 
eternal waves of the great sea 
that has already consumed so 
many eternities. 

But at night all is changed. 
Perhaps under a full moon all 
the domes are shining with 
silver, while before one, far 
away out over the lagoon, 
disappearing at last into the 
heaven’s heart, stretches a 
path of pearl, along which 
the gondola passes slowly and 
gently as though the way were 
Indeed precious. It is then, in 
the numberless smaller canals 
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and in the Grand Canal too, 
one may watch the city dying 
so slowly and understand her 
profound sorrow. How in- 
different she is to the life 
that goes on around her! 
Neither the love-songs of the 
living nor the chanting of 
those who already look upon 
death as upon a dear mistress 
move her at all, for she is 
thinking of her own destiny. 
Far away from her thoughts 
now are the lust and love and 
glory of the world that still live 
in the voices and mandolines of 
the gondoliers. What is it to 
her that the Piazza di San 
Marco is full of men and 
women, that in the Salute 
they are singing Compline, for 
she is thinking of her husband 
the sea and of her destined 
bridal bed. 

And still beautiful, still the 
most lovely city of our world, 
she will gradually, or in a 
moment, be lost to us, and 
he, her husband, will not greet 
her as less than a queen. All 
the spoils of the splendid ships, 
all the beauty of his prey, all 
that in the centuries he has 
stolen from us, all the sun- 
shine he has stored in his 
deep indestructible caverns, he 
will lavish upon her, and every 
night he will deck her with in- 
numerable stars. Ropes of sea- 
weed, opalescent and rare, will 
sway like beautiful snakes in 
her hair, banners woven by the 
secret sway of the sea will 
float from the tall campanili, 
on her left hand shall flash 
the mighty ring of the fisher- 
man, and over her heart a red 
and burning sun shall flame. 
Then in the silence of that 
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lucent world the sea _ shall 
make her his own at last. 
But as yet those who have 
for too long forgotten how 
precious she is are striving still 
to keep her for our world. Sig- 
nor Boni, who presides over the 
Technical Commission, has dis- 
covered that each pillar of the 
Procuratio Vecchio—the ar- 
cades to the left as one faces 
the Basilica—has to support 
no less a weight than 3500 
kilos, which, it is said, is the 
maximum weight that it can 
bear. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that the supports both of 
wood and metal—the former of 
which have been carved and 
cut away by the inhabitants of 
the houses and shops which 
they serve to support—should 
be strengthened, and _ that 
people should no longer be al- 
lowed to inflict grievous wounds 
on the pillars themselves. It 
has also been found necessary 
to go so far as to insist upon 
the removal of all articles of 
furniture of great weight, of 
statues, and indeed of every- 
thing that is very heavy, to- 
gether with the archives of the 
insurance company. This order 
only serves to show how real 
is our danger of losing Venice 
altogether. Nor is this all, for 
on examining the Torre dell’ 
Orologio, Signor Boni found 
that the whole weight of that 
immense fabric is borne also by 
the pillars, and although he 
seems to have assured himself 
of its present safety, one is 
hardly encouraged to believe 
in its ultimate and perfect 
soundness. The same assur- 
ance was given us not so long 
ago, though not by the same 
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man, as to the perfect safety of 
the Campanile that now lies 
shattered and dead in the 
Piazza. In the Ducal palace 
the volumes of the Saint Mark’s 
Library, which one had thought 
had already more than a year 
ago been removed, have also 
been ordered to be transferred 
to the Zecca, now used as a 
Chamber of Commerce, which 
however adjoins the Libreria, 
and would, it may well be, 
suffer with it in the event ofa 
sudden collapse. The statues 
have also been ordered to be 
removed. Signor Boni ap- 
pears also to have supported 
the arches of Sansovino’s Lib- 
rary, and to have protected the 
Veronese frescoes that were 
exposed by the fall of the 
Campanile. One is also glad 
to know that the great bell 
has been recovered from the 
ruins. 

Never can we be sufficiently 
thankful that the tower was 
isolated and separate from the 
Cathedral. Had it been other- 
wise, it would not have been 
the tower alone that we should 
mourn, but San Marco also. 
Even as it is, how can the 
authorities ever excuse them- 
selves? It would appear that 
time after time they had been 
warned, not only by their own 
countrymen but by foreign 
architects also, of the inevitable 
fall of their beautiful Cam- 
panile. Vendrasco, an old 
builder who, the ‘Times’ as- 
sures us, “had had a life’s ex- 
perience of the bricks and stones 
of Venice, and who had been 
employed in repairs in Sanso- 
vino’s Loggia and on the sum- 
mit of the tower itself, declared 
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that the Campanile would col- 
lapse if the necessary repairs, 
such as repointing and strength- 
ening with iron bands, were 
Even last 
Monday week Rupolo, the arch- 
itect who was at work in the 
Loggia, reported the danger, 
but apparently was not listened 
to, for nothing was attempted.” 
After reading this, is it sur- 
prising that we are anxious 
for Venice herself? It would 
indeed be amazing that we 
were not, or that we were 
easily quieted by the assur- 
ances of the authorities. It 
would indeed be far better 
that the authorities should 
satisfy themselves and us that 
all the greater buildings, 
palaces and churches, in Venice 
are safe. The Campanile di 
San Marco was not the only 
tower in Venice that was in 
itself a thing of beauty. The 
Tower of San Giorgio Maggiore, 
built as it is on an island, may 
be perhaps in a position of 
greater safety than the fallen 
tower ever was; still the loss 
of it would be as great a dis- 
aster. It has become necessary 
to assure ourselves of the per- 
manence not of this building 
or of that so much as of Venice 
herself, nor, if it is neces- 
sary, should she hesitate to 
strengthen her foundations at 
whatever cost. For she is 
unique in the world,—a posses- 
sion whose loss can never be 
replaced, towards the safety of 
which every country in Europe 
would be glad to contribute. 
Italy has perhaps wisely 
resolved to rebuild the Tower 
of S. Mark entirely by herself. 
And, indeed, in the face of 


certain suggestions made by 
the American press, it is as 
well that she does not desire 
outside aid. The ‘New York 
Herald,’ for instance, says, “It 
would be interesting to see 
in how short a time Americans 
could run up the fallen 
Venetian Campanile.” I ven- 
ture to say that it would not 
be nearly so interesting as it 
would be distressing. For in 
Italy, it is not likely or prob- 
able that a city so old and 
famous will be deserted in a 
day or a year, aS many s0- 
called cities in the United 
States are, and have been. 
It is not necessary to build 
for immediate use, but for ever. 
Europe, and Italy especially, 
is too old to be content with 
any hideous feat of engineering. 
One might as well talk of 
“running up” S. Peter’s at 
Rome as of “running up” the 
Campanile di San Marco. If 
the rebuilding of the fallen 
tower is undertaken, that is not 
the spirit, be sure, in which it 
will be accomplished. Nor was 
Venice built in the temper in 
which New York was “run 
up,” but with a far older ideal. 

But for how long in vain has 
she asked, Who will defend 
Beauty that has been rejected 
by the vulgar century, that has 
just passed away, the captive 
of gold and sensuality and 
ugliness? It is the crowd that 
has destroyed Venice, the crowd 
on its penny steamboats and in 
its cheap hotels, that travels en 
masse. No tragic or terrible 
thoughts can approach it from 
the sea, and the impregnable 
past, safe in the folds of the 
years, can never correct its en- 
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thusiasm. For it is ignorant 
alike of Beauty and Legend. 
Shall we ever be able to recon- 
cile ourselves with the crowd? 
shall we ever be able to find 
anything of the old nobility, 
the old splendour, in it? In 
defending Beauty with all our 
might, are we engaging our- 
selves to do battle for a chimera? 
We might almost think so on 
looking round on life to-day. 
Are we deceiving ourselves? 
How can we ever know? Here 
in Venice I have seen the 
fishermen put out to sea in the 
dawn after a storm, when the 
air is cool with an ecstatic hap- 
piness, as though nature had 
expressed herself, had relieved 
herself of some unbearable emo- 
tion, some intolerable thought, 
and every now and then the 
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wind would sweep for a little 
distance over the waves, stil] 
white with hurry, almost like 
a sob after long crying, invol- 
untary and full of weariness; 
and it has seemed to me, as 
I watched those sailors, un- 
conscious of Nature’s thoughts 
or sorrows, sailing so swiftly 
over the mighty and haggard 
face of the waters, as though in 
that very unconsciousness there 
was the actual and entire 
beauty of the old world that 
went almost with a kind of 
innocence about its own simple 
business. Perhaps after many 
years it is thus that the sea 
will recreate for some reverent 
New Zealander the image of 
Venice, another beautiful city 
that the world has lost. 
Epwarp Hutton. 
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For a while after his second’s 
answering hoot Massy hung 
over the engine-room gloomily. 
Captain Whalley, who, by the 
power of five hundred pounds, 
had kept his command for three 
years, might have been sus- 
pected of never having seen 
that coast before. He seemed 
unable to put down his glasses, 
as though they had been glued 
under his contracted eyebrows. 
This settled frown gave to 
his face an air of invincible 
and just severity; but his 
raised elbow trembled slightly, 
and the perspiration poured 
from under his hat as if a 


second sun had suddenly blazed 
up at the zenith by the side 
of the ardent still globe already 
there, in whose blinding white 
heat the earth whirled and 
shone like a mote of dust. 


From time to time, still 
holding up his glasses, he raised 
his other hand to wipe his 
Streaming face. The drops 
rolled down his cheeks, fell like 
rain upon the white hairs of 
his beard, and brusquely, as if 
guided by an uncontrollable 
and anxious impulse, his arm 
reached out to the stand of the 
telegraph and rang the engines 
to stop. 

The gong clanged down 
The balanced vibration 
of the dead-slow speed ceased 
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together with every sound and 
tremor in the ship, as if the 
great stillness that reigned 
upon the coast had stolen 
through her sides of iron and 
taken possession of her inner- 
most recesses. The illusion 
of perfect immobility seemed 
to fall upon her from the lumin- 
ous blue dome without a stain 
arching over a flat sea with- 
out a stir. The faint breeze 
she had made for herself fell, as 
if all at once the air had be- 
come too thick to budge; even 
the slight hiss of the water on 
her stem died out. The nar- 
row, long hull, carrying its 
way without a ripple, seemed 
to approach the shoal water 
of the bar by stealth. The 
plunge of the lead and the 
mournful and mechanical cry of 
the lascar came at longer and 
longer intervals; and the men 
on her bridge seemed to hold 
their breath. The Malay at 
the helm looked fixedly at the 
compass card, the Captain and 
the Serang stared at the coast. 

Massy had left the skylight, 
and, walking flat-footed, had 
returned softly to the very 
spot on the bridge he had 
occupied before. A slow, per- 
sistent grin kept exposed a 
set of big white teeth: they 
gleamed evenly in the shade 
of the awning like the key- 
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board of a piano in a dusky 
room. 

At last, pretending to talk 
to himself in excessive astonish- 
ment, he said not very loud— 

“Stop the engines now. 
What next, I wonder?” 

He waited, stooping from the 
shoulders, his head bowed, his 
glance oblique. Then raising 
his voice a shade— 

“If I dared make an absurd 
remark I would say that you 
haven’t the stomach to. . .” 

But a yelling spirit of excite- 
ment, like some frantic soul 
wandering unsuspected in the 
vast stillness of the coast, 
had seized upon the body of 
the lascar at the lead. The 
languid monotony of his sing- 
song changed to a swift, sharp 
clamour. The weight flew 
after a single whirr, the line 
whistled, splash followed splash 
in haste. The water had 
shoaled, and the man, instead 
of the drowsy tale of fathoms, 
was calling out the soundings 
in feet. 

“Fifteen feet. 
teen! Fourteen, fourteen. . 

Captain Whalley lowered the 
arm holding the glasses. It de- 
scended slowly as if by its own 
weight; no other part of his 
towering body stirred; and the 
swift cries with their eager 
warning note passed him by 
as though he had been deaf. 

Massy, very still, and turning 
an attentive ear, had fastened 
his eyes upon the silvery, close- 
cropped back of the steady old 
head. The ship herself seemed 
to be arrested but for the grad- 
ual decrease of depth under her 
keel. 

“Thirteen feet . . . Thirteen! 


Fifteen, fif- 
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Twelve!” cried the leadsman 
anxiously below the bridge. 
And suddenly the barefooted 
Serang stepped away noise- 
lessly to steal a glance over the 
side. 

Narrow of shoulder, in a suit 
of faded blue cotton, an old 
grey felt hat rammed down on 
his head, with a hollow in the 
nape of his dark neck, and with 
his slender limbs, he appeared 
from the back no bigger thana 
boy of fourteen. There was 
a childlike impulsiveness in 
the curiosity with which he 
watched the spread of the vol- 
uminous, yellowish convolutions 
rolling up from below to the 
surface of the blue water like 
massive clouds driving slowly 
upwards on the unfathomable 
sky. He was not startled at 
the sight in the least. It was 
not doubt, but the certitude 
that the keel of the Sofala 
must be stirring the mud now, 
which made him peep over the 
side. 

His peering eyes, set aslant 
in a face of the Chinese type, 
immovable, as if carved in 
old brown oak, had informed 
him long before that the ship 
was not headed at the bar 
properly. Paid off from the 
Fair Maid, together with the 
rest of the crew, after the com- 
pletion of the sale, he had 
hung, in his faded blue suit and 
floppy grey hat, about the 
doors of the Harbour Office, 
till one day, seeing Captain 
Whalley coming along to get 
a crew for the Sofala, he had 
put himself quietly in the way, 
with his bare feet in the dust 
and an upward mute glance. 
The eyes of his old commander 
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had fallen on him favourably— 
it must have been an auspicious 
day—and in less than half an 
hour the white men in the 
“Ofiss” had written his name 
on a document as Serang of 
the fire-ship Sofala. Since that 
time he had repeatedly looked 
at that estuary, upon that 
coast, from this bridge and from 
this side of the bar. The record 
of the visual world fell through 
his eyes upon his unspeculating 
mind as on a sensitised plate 
through the lens of a camera. 
His knowledge was absolute 
and precise ; nevertheless, had 
he been asked his opinion, and 
especially if questioned in the 
downright, alarming manner 
of white men, he would have 
displayed all the hesitation of 
ignorance. He was certain of 
his facts—but such a certitude 
counted for little against the 
doubt what answer would be 
pleasing. Fifty years ago, in a 
jungle village, and before he was 
a day old, his father (who died 
without ever seeing a white face) 
had had his nativity cast by a 
man of skill and wisdom in 
astrology, because in the ar- 
rangement of the stars may be 
read the last word of human 
destiny. His destiny had been 
to thrive by the favour of 
various white men on the sea. 
He had swept the decks of 
ships, had tended their helms, 
had minded their stores, and 
had risen at last to be a Serang, 
with a placid mind as incapable 
of penetrating the simplest 
motives of those he served as 
they themselves were incapable 
of detecting through the crust 
of the earth the secret nature of 
its heart, which may be fire or 
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may be stone. But he had no 
doubt whatever that the Sofala 
was out of the proper track for 
crossing the bar at Batu Beru. 

It was a slight error. The 
ship could not have been more 
than her own length too far to 
the northward; and a white 
man at a loss for a cause (since 
it was impossible to suspect 
Captain Whalley of blundering 
ignorance, of want of skill, or 
of neglect) would have been 
inclined to doubt the testimony 
of his senses. It was some such 
feeling that kept Massy motion- 
less, with his teeth laid bare by 
an anxious grin. Not so the 
Serang. He was not troubled 
by any intellectual mistrust of 
his senses. If the captain 
wanted to stir the mud it was 
well. He had known in his 
life white men indulge in out- 
breaks equally strange. He 
was only genuinely interested 
to see what would come of it. 
At last, apparently satisfied, he 
stepped back from the rail. 

He had made no sound: 
Captain Whalley, however, 
seemed to have observed the 
movements of his Serang. 
Holding his head rigidly, he 
asked with a mere stir of his 
lips— 

“ Going ahead still, Serang?” 

“Still going a little, Tuan,” 
answered the Malay. Then 
added casually, “She is over.” 

The lead confirmed his words; 
the depth of water increased at 
every cast, and the soul of 
excitement departed suddenly 
from the lascar swung in the 
canvas belt over the Sofala’s 
side. Captain Whalley ordered 
the lead in, set the engines ahead 
without haste, and averting his 
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eyes from the coast directed the 
Serang to keep a course for the 
middle of the entrance. 

Massy brought the palm of 
his hand with a loud smack 
against his thigh. 

“You grazed on the bar. 
Just look astern and see if you 
didn’t. Look at the track she 
left. You can see it plainly. 
Upon my soul, I thought you 
would! What made you do 
that? What on earth made 
you do that? I believe you are 
trying to scare me.” 

He talked slowly, as it were 
circumspectly, keeping his pro- 
minent black eyes on_ his 
captain. There was also a 
slight plaintive note in his 
rising choler, for, primarily, it 
was the clear sense of a wrong 
suffered undeservedly that made 
him hate the man who, for a 
beggarly five hundred pounds, 
claimed a sixth part of the 


profits under the three years’ 


agreement. Whenever his 
resentment got the better of 
the awe the person of Captain 
Whalley inspired he would 
positively whimper with fury. 

“You don’t know what to 
invent to plague my life out 
of me. I would not have 
thought that a man of your 
sort would condescend . . .” 

He paused, half hopefully, 
half timidly, whenever Captain 
Whalley made the slightest 
movement in the deck-chair, 
as though expecting to be 
conciliated by a soft speech 
or else rushed upon and hunted 
off the bridge. 

“T am puzzled,” he went on 
again, with the watchful un- 
smiling baring of his big teeth. 
“T don’t know what to think. 
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I do believe you are trying to 
frighten me. You very nearly 
planted her on the bar for 
at least twelve hours, besides 
getting the engines choked 
with mud. Ships can’t afford 
to lose twelve hours on a trip 
nowadays—as you ought to 
know very well, and do know 
very well to be sure, only . . .” 

His slow volubility, the side- 
ways cranings of his neck, the 
black glances out of the very 
corners of his eyes, left Captain 
Whalley unmoved. He looked 
at the deck with a severe 
frown. Massy waited for some 
little time, then began to 
threaten plaintively. 

“You think you’ve got me 
bound hand and foot in that 
agreement. You think you 
can torment me in any way 
you please. Ah! But remen- 
ber it has another six weeks 
to run yet. There’s time for 
me to dismiss you before the 
three years are out. You will 
do yet something that will 
give me the chance to dismiss 
you, and make you wait a 
twelvemonth for your money 
before you can take yourself 
off and pull out your five 
hundred, and leave me with- 
out a penny to get the new 
boilers for her. You gloat 
over that idea—don’t you? I 
do believe you sit here gloat- 
ing. It’s as if I had sold my 
soul for five hundred pounds 
to be everlastingly damned in 
the end... .” 

He paused, without apparent 
exasperation, then continued 
evenly,— 

“. . . With the boilers worn 
out and the survey hanging 
over my head, Captain Whalley 
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— Captain Whalley, I say, 
what do you do with your 
money? You must have stacks 
of money somewhere—a man 
like you must. It stands to 
reason. I am not a fool, 
you know, Captain Whalley— 
partner.” 

Again he paused, as though 
he had done for good. He 
passed his tongue over his lips, 
gave a backward glance at the 
Serang conning the ship with 
quiet whispers and slight signs 
of the hand. Up on a long flat 
spit of black mud the wash of 
her propeller sent a ripple of 
sportive wavelets crested with 
brown froth. The Sofala was 
entering the river; the trail 
she had stirred up over the bar 
was a mile astern of her now, 
out of sight, had disappeared 
utterly ; and the smooth, empty 
sea along the coast was left 
behind in the glittering desola- 
tion of sunshine. On each side 
of her, low down, the roots of 
mangroves seemed, under the 
sombre growth of their dark 
leaves, to twist and turn upon 
themselves with the awful 
effort of a struggle in the 
semi-liquid slime; and Massy 
continued in his old tone, with 
an abrupt start, as if his speech 
had been ground out of him, 
like the tune of a music-box, by 
turning a handle. 

“Though if anybody ever got 
the best of me, it is you. I 
don’t mind saying this. I’ve 
said it—there! What more 
can you want? Isn’t that 
enough for your pride, Captain 
Whalley. “You got over me 
from the first. It’s all of a 
Plecey when I look back at 
it. You allowed me to insert 
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that clause about intemperance 
without saying anything, only 
looking very sick when I made 
a point of it going in black on 
white. How could I tell what 
was wrong about you. There’s 
generally something wrong 
somewhere. And, lo and be- 
hold! when you come on board 
it turns out that you’ve been in 
the habit of drinking nothing 
but water for years and years.” 

His dogmatic reproachful 
whine stopped. He _ brooded 
profoundly, after the manner 
of crafty and _ unintelligent 
men. It seemed inconceivable 
that Captain Whalley should 
not laugh at the expression of 
disgust that overspread the 
heavy, yellow countenance. 
But Captain Whalley never 
raised his eyes—sitting in his 
arm-chair, outraged, dignified, 
and motionless. 

“Much yood it was to me,” 
Massy remonstrated monoton- 
ously, “to insert a clause of 
dismissal for intemperance 
against a man who drinks 
nothing but water. And you 
looked so upset, too, when I 
read my draft in the lawyer’s 
office that morning, Captain 
Whalley,—you looked so crest- 
fallen, that I made sure I had 
gone home on your weak spot. 
A shipowner can’t be too care- 
ful as to the sort of skipper 
he gets. You must have been 
laughing at me in your sleeve 
all the blessed time. . . . Eh? 
What are you going to say?” 

Captain Whalley had only 
shuffled his feet slightly. <A 
dull animosity became appa- 
rent in Massy’s sideways stare. 

‘But recollect that there are 
other grounds of dismissal. 

2E 
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There’s habitual carelessness, 
amounting to incompetence— 
there’s gross and _ persistent 
neglect of duty. I am not 
quite as big a fool as you try 
to make me out to be. You 
have been careless of late—leav- 
ing everything to that Serang. 
Why! I’ve seen you letting 
that old fool of a Malay take 
bearings for you, as if you 
were too big to attend to 
your work yourself. And what 
do you call that silly touch- 
and-go manner in which you 
took the ship over the bar just 
now? You expect me to put 
up with that?” 

Leaning on his elbow against 
the ladder abaft the bridge, 
Sterne, the mate, tried to hear, 
blinking the while from the 
distance at the second engineer, 
who had come up for a moment, 
and stood in the engine-room 
companion. He was wiping 
his hands unconcernedly on a 
bunch of cotton waste, and 
looking right and left at the 
river banks slipping astern of 
the Sofala steadily. 

Massy turned full at the chair. 
The character of his whine be- 
came again threatening. 

“Take care. I may yet 

dismiss you and freeze to 
your money for a year. I 
may...” 
But before the silent, rigid 
immobility of the man whose 
money had come in the nick 
of time to save him from utter 
ruin, his voice died out in his 
throat. 

“ Not that I want you to go,” 
he resumed after a silence, and 
in an absurdly insinuating tone. 
“T want nothing better than to 
be friends and renew the agree- 
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ment, if you will consent to 
find another couple of hundred 
to help with the new boilers, 
Captain Whalley. I’ve told 
you before. She must have 
new boilers; you know it as 
well as I do. Have you 
thought this over?” 

He waited. The slender 
stem of the pipe with its bulky 
lump of a bowl at the end 
hung down from his thick lips. 
It had gone out. Suddenly he 
took it from between his teeth 
and wrung his hands slightly. 

“Don’t you believe me!” 
He thrust the pipe bowl into 
the pocket of his shiny black 
jacket. “It’s like dealing with 
the devil,” he said. “Why don't 
you speak? At first you were 
so high and mighty with me 
I hardly dared to creep about 
my own deck. Now I can't 
get a word from you. You 
don’t seem to see me at all. 
What does it mean? Upon 
my soul, you terrify me with 
this deaf and dumb and blind 
man trick. What’s going on 
in that head of yours? What 
are you plotting against me 
there so hard that you can't 
say a word? You will never 
make me believe that you—you 
—don’t know where to lay your 
hands on a couple of hundred. 
You have made me curse the 
day I was born. .. .” 

“Mr Massy,” said Captain 
Whalley suddenly, without 
stirring. 

The engineer started violently. 

“If that is so I can only beg 
you to forgive me.” 

“Starboard,” muttered the 
Serang to the helmsman; and 
the Sofala began to swing roun 
the bend into the second reach. 
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“Ough!” Massy shuddered. 
“You make my blood run cold. 
What made you come here? 
What made you come aboard 
that evening all of a sudden, 
with your high talk and your 
money—tempting me? 1 al- 
ways wondered what was your 
motive? You fastened yourself 
on me to have easy times and 
grow fat on my life blood, I tell 
you. Was that it? I believe 
you are the greatest miser in 
the world, or else why .. .” 

“No. I am only poor,” in- 
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terrupted Captain Whalley, 
stonily. 

“Steady,” murmured the 
Serang. Massy turned away 
with his chin on his shoulder. 

“T don’t believe it,” he said 
in his dogmatic tone. Captain 
Whalley made no movement. 
“There you sit like a gorged 
vulture—exactly like a vulture.” 

He embraced the middle of 
the reach and both the banks 
in one blank unseeing circular 
glance, and left the bridge 
slowly. 


IX. 


On turning to descend Massy 
perceived the head of Sterne 
the mate loitering, with his sly 
confident smile, his red mous- 
taches and blinking eyes, at the 
foot of the ladder. 

He had been a junior in one 
of the larger shipping concerns 
before joining the Sofala. He 
had thrown up his berth, he 
said, “on general principles.” 
The promotion in the employ 
was very slow, he complained, 
and he thought it was time 
for him to try and get on a 
bit in the world. It seemed 
as though nobody would ever 
die or leave the firm ; they all 
stuck fast in their berths till 
they got mildewed; he was 
tired of waiting for promotion. 
And he feared that when a 
vacancy did occur the best 
servants were by no means 
sure of being treated fairly. 
Besides, the captain he had to 
serve under—Captain Provost 
—Was an unaccountable sort of 
lan, and, he fancied, had taken 
adislike to him for some reason 
or other. For doing rather 


more than his bare duty as 
likely as not. When he had 
done anything wrong he could 
take a talking to, like a man; 
but he expected to be treated 
like a man too, and not to 
be addressed invariably as 
though he were a dog. He 
had asked Captain Provost 
plump and plain to tell him 
where he was at fault, and 
Captain Provost, in a most 
scornful way, had told him 
that he was a perfect officer, 
and that if he disliked the 
way he was being spoken to 
there was the gangway—he 
could take himself off ashore 
at once. But everybody knew 
what sort of man Captain 
Provost was. It was no use 
appealing to the office. Captain 
Provost had too much influence 
in the employ. All the same, 
they had to give him a good 
character. He made bold to 
say there was nothing in the 
world against him, and, as he 
had happened to hear that 
the mate of the Sofala had 
gone to the hospital that 
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morning with a sunstroke, he 
thought there would be no 
harm in seeing whether he 
would not do.... 

He had come to Captain 
Whalley freshly shaved, red- 
faced, thin- flanked, throwing 
out his lean chest; and had 
recited his little tale with an 
open and manly assurance. 
Now and then his eyelids 
quivered slightly, his hand 
would steal up to the end of 
the flaming moustache ; his eye- 
brows were straight, furry, and 
of a chestnut colour, and the 
directness of his frank gaze 
seemed to tremble on the verge 
of impudence. Captain Whalley 
had engaged him temporarily ; 
then. the other man having been 
ordered home by the doctors, he 
had remained for the next trip, 
and then the next. He had 
now attained permanency, and 
the performance of his duties 
was marked by an air of seri- 
ous, single-minded application. 
Directly he was spoken to, he 
began to smile attentively, with 
a great deference expressed in 
his whole attitude; but there 
was in the rapid winking which 
went on all the time something 
quizzical, as though he had 
possessed the word of some uni- 
versal joke cheating all crea- 
tion and impenetrable to other 
mortals. 

Grave and smiling he watched 
Massy come down step by step ; 
and, when the chief engineer on 
reaching the deck had swung 
about, they found themselves 
face to face. Matched as to 
height and utterly dissimilar, 
they confronted each other as 
if there had been something 
between them—something else 
than the bright strip of sun- 
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light that, falling through the 
wide lacing of two awnings, 
cut crosswise the narrow plank. 
ing of the deck and separated 
their feet as it were a stream; 
something profound and subtle 
and incalculable, like an un- 
expressed understanding, a 
secret mistrust, or some sort 
of fear. 

At last Sterne, blinking his 
deep-set eyes and sticking for- 
ward his scraped, clean-cut 
chin, as crimson as the rest of 
his face, murmured— 

“You've seen? He grazed! 
You’ve seen?” 

Massy, contemptuous,’ and 
without raising his yellow, 
fleshy countenance, replied in 
the same pitch— 

“Maybe. But if it had been 
you we would have been stuck 
fast in the mud.” 

“Pardon me, Mr Massy. I 
beg to deny it. Of course a 
shipowner may say what he 
jolly well pleases on his own 
deck. That’s all right; but I 
beg to...” 

“Get out of my way!” 

The other had a slight start, 
the impulse of suppressed in- 
dignation perhaps, but held his 
ground. Massy’s downward 
glance wandered right and left, 
as though the deck all round 
Sterne had been _bestrewn 
with eggs that must not be 
broken, and he had _ looked 
irritably for places where he 
could set his feet in flight. In 
the end he too did not move, 
though there was plenty of 
room to pass on. n 

“TI heard you say up there, 
went on the mate—and 4 
very just remark it was too— 
“that there’s always something 
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wrong... . 
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“Eavesdropping is what's 
wrong with you, Mr Sterne.” 

“Now, if you would only 
listen to me for a moment, Mr 
Massy, sir, I could. . .” 

“You are a sneak,” inter- 
rupted Massy in a great hurry, 
and even managed to get so 
far as to repeat, “a common 
sneak,” before the mate had 
broken in argumentatively— 

“Now, sir, what is it you 
want? You want...” 

“T want—I want,” stam- 
mered Massy, infuriated and 
astonished—“ I want. How do 
you know I want anything? 
How dare you? ... What do 
youmean?... What are you 
after—you .. .” 

“Promotion.” Sterne sil- 
enced him with a sort of candid 
bravado. The engineer’s round 


soft cheeks quivered still, but 
he said quietly enough— 


“You are only worrying my 
head off,’ and Sterne met him 
with a confident little smile. 

“A chap in business I know 
(well up in the world he is now) 
used to tell me that this was 
the proper way. ‘Always push 
on to the front,’ he would say. 
‘Keep yourself well before 
your boss. Interfere whenever 
you get a chance. Show him 
what you know. Worry him 
Into seeing you.’ That was his 
advice. Now I know no other 
boss than you here. You are 
the owner, and no one else counts 
for that much in my eyes. See, 
Mr Massy? I want to get on. 
I make no secret of it that I 
am one of the sort that means 
to get on. These are the men 
tomake use of, sir. You haven’t 
arrived at the top of the tree, 


sir, without finding that out— 
daresay.” 
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“Worry your boss in order 
to get on,” mumbled Massy, as 
if awestruck by the irreverent 
originality of the idea. “I 
shouldn’t wonder if this was 
just what the Blue Anchor 
people kicked you out of the 
employ for. Is that what you 
call getting on? You shall get 
on in the same way here if 
you aren’t careful—I can 
promise you.” 

At this Sterne hung his 
head, thoughtful, perplexed, 
winking hard at the deck. 
All his attempts to enter into 
confidential relations with his 
owner had led of late to 
nothing better than these dark 
threats of dismissal; and a 
threat of dismissal would check 
him at once into a hesitating 
silence as though he were not 
sure that the proper time for 
defying it had come. On this 
occasion he seemed to have lost 
his tongue for a moment, and 
Massy, getting in motion, heav- 
ily passed him by with an 
abortive attempt at shoulder- 
ing. Sterne defeated it by 
stepping aside. He turned 
then swiftly, opening his mouth 
very wide as if to shout some- 
thing after the engineer, but 
seemed to think better of it. 

Always—as he was ready 
to confess—on the look-out for 
an opening to get on, it had 
become an instinct with him 
to watch the conduct of his 
immediate superiors for some- 
thing “that one could lay hold 
of.” It was his belief that no 
skipper in the world would 
keep his command for a day 
if only the owners could be 
“made to know.” This ro- 
mantic and naive theory had 
led him into trouble more than 
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once, but he remained incor- 
rigible; and his character was 
so instinctively disloyal that 
whenever he joined a ship the 
intention of ousting his com- 
mander out of the berth and 
taking his place was always 
present at the back of his head, 
as a matter of course. It filled 
the leisure of his waking hours 
with the reveries of careful 
plans and compromising dis- 
coveries—the dreams of his 
sleep with images of lucky 
turns and favourable accidents. 
Skippers had been known to 
sicken and die at sea, than 
which nothing could be better 
to give a smart mate a chance 
of showing what he’s made of. 
They also would tumble over- 
board sometimes: he had heard 
of one or two such cases. Others 
again . But, as it were 


constitutionally, he was faith- 


ful to the belief that the con- 
duct of no single one of them 
would stand the test of care- 
ful watching by a man who 
“knew what’s what” and who 
kept his eyes “skinned pretty 
well” all the time. 

After he had gained a per- 
manent footing on board the 
Sofala he allowed his perennial 
hope to rise high. To begin 
with, it was a great advantage 
to have an old man for captain : 
the sort of man besides who in 
the nature of things was likely 
to give up the job before long 
from one cause or another. 
Sterne was greatly chagrined, 
however, to notice that he did 
not seem anyway near being 
past his work yet. Still, these 
old men go to pieces all at 
once sometimes. Then there 
was the owner-engineer close 
at hand to be impressed by his 
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zeal and steadiness. Sterne 
never for a moment doubted 
the obvious nature of his own 
merits (he was really an ex- 
cellent officer) ; only, nowadays, 
professional merit alone does 
not take a man along fast 
enough. A chap must have 
some push in him, and must 
keep his wits at work too to 
help him forward. He made 
up his mind to inherit the 
charge of this steamer if it 
was to be done at all; not 
indeed estimating the com- 
mand of the Sofala as a very 
great catch, but for the reason 
that, out East especially, to 
make a start is everything, 
and one command leads to 
another. 

He began by promising him- 
self to behave with great cir- 
cumspection; moreover, Massy’s 
sombre and fantastic humours 
intimidated him at first as 
being outside one’s usual sea 
experience; but he was quite 
intelligent enough to realise 
almost from the first that he 
was there in the presence of 
an exceptional situation. His 
peculiar prying imagination 
penetrated it quickly, and the 
feeling that there was in it an 
element which eluded his grasp 
served only to exasperate his 
impatience to get on. And s0 
one trip came to an end, then 
another, and he had begun his 
third before he saw an opening 
by which he could step in with 
any sort of effect. It had all 
been very queer and very ob- 
scure; it had been going on 
near him, and as if separated 
by a chasm from the common 
life and the working routine of 
the ship, which was exactly like 
the life and the routine of any 
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other coasting steamer of that 
class. 

Then one day he made his 
discovery. 

It came to him after all these 
weeks of watchful observation 
and puzzled surmises, suddenly, 
like the long-sought solution of 
a riddle that suggests itself at 
last to the mind ina flash. Not 
within the same authority, how- 
ever. Great heavens! Could 
it be that? And after remain- 
ing thunderstruck for a few 
seconds he shook it off with 
self-contumely, as though it 
had been the product of an 
unhealthy bias towards the In- 
credible, the Inexplicable, the 
Unheard-of—the Mad! 

This— the illuminating mo- 
ment—had occurred the trip 
before, on the return passage. 
They had just left a place of 
call on the mainland called 
Pangu; they were steaming 
straight out of a bay. To the 
east a massive headland closed 
the view, with the tilted edges 
of the rocky strata showing 
through its ragged clothing 
of rank bushes and _ thorny 
creepers. The wind had begun 
to sing in the rigging; the sea 
along the coast, green and as if 
swollen a little above the line of 
the horizon, seemed to pour it- 
self over, time after time, with 
aslow and thundering fall, into 
the shadow of the leeward cape; 
and across the wide opening the 
nearest of a group of small is- 
lands stood in view darkly in 
the hazy yellow light of a 
breezy sunrise ; still farther out 
the hummocky tops of other 
islets peeped out motionless 
above the water, with the 
channels between scoured tu- 
multuously by the breeze. 
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The usual track of the Sofala 
both going and returning on 
every trip led her for a few 
miles along this reef-infested 
region. She followed a broad 
lane of water, dropping astern, 
one after another, these crumbs 
of the earth’s crust resembling 
a squadron of dismasted hulks 
run in disorder upon a foul 
ground of rocks and shoals. 
Some of these fragments of 
land appeared, indeed, no bigger 
than a stranded ship; others, 
quite flat, lay awash like an- 
chored rafts, like ponderous, 
black rafts of stone; several, 
heavily timbered and round at 
the base, emerged in squat 
domes of deep green foliage 
that shuddered darkly all over 
to the flying touch of cloud 
shadows driven by the sudden 
gusts of the squally season. 
The thunderstorms of the coast 
broke frequently over that 
cluster; it turned then all shad- 
owy in its whole extent; it 
turned more dark, and as if 
more still in the play of fire; 
as if more impenetrably silent 
in the peals of thunder with its 
blurred shapes vanishing—dis- 
solving utterly at times in the 
thick rain, to reappear clear- 
cut and black in the stormy 
light against the grey sheet 
of the cloud —like enormous 


lumps of coal scattered on 
the slaty round table of the 


sea. There it had remained 
unscathed by the storms, un- 
fretted by the changes of 
epoch, resisting the work of 
years, the same as when first 
beheld by Western eyes four 
hundred years ago from the 
deck of a high-pooped caravel. 

It was one of these secluded 
spots that may be found on 
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the busy sea, as on land you 
come sometimes upon the clus- 
tered houses of a hamlet un- 
touched by men’s hands, un- 
touched by their need, by their 
thought, and as if forgotten by 
time itself. The life of the 
world had passed it over, and 
the multitudes of seafowl, urg- 
ing their way from all the 
points of the horizon to sleep 
on the outer rocks of the 
group, had unrolled the con- 
verging evolutions of their 
flight in long sombre streamers 
on the glow of uncounted sun- 
sets. The palpitating cloud of 
their wings soared and stooped 
over the pinnacles of the rocks, 
over the rocks slender like 
spires, over the rocks squat like 
martello towers, over the pyra- 
midal heaps of rocks like fallen 
ruins, over the lines of bald 
boulders showing like a wall of 
stones battered to pieces and 
scorched by lightning — with 
the sleepy clear glimmer of 
water in every breach. A 
great noise, the noise of their 
continuous and violent scream- 
ing, filled the air. 

It would meet the Sofala 
coming up from Batu Beru; 
it would meet her on quiet 
evenings, a pitiless and savage 
clamour enfeebled by distance, 
the clamour of seabirds settling 
to rest, and struggling for a 
footing at the end of the day. 
No one noticed it especially on 
board ; it was the voice of their 
ship’s unerring landfall, ending 
the steady stretch of a hundred 
miles. She had made good her 
course, she had run her distance 
till the punctual islets began to 
emerge one by one, the points 
of rocks, the hummocks of 
earth. . . and the cloud of 
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birds hovered —the restless 
cloud emitting a strident and 
cruel uproar, the sound of the 
familiar scene, the living part 
of the broken land beneath, of 
the outspread sea, and of the 
high sky without a flaw. 

But when the Sofala closed 
in after sunset she would find 
everything very still there under 
the mantle of the night. All 
would be still, dumb, almost 
invisible—but for the blotting 
out of the low constellations 
occulted in turns behind the 
vague masses of the islets 
whose true outlines eluded the 
eye amongst the dark spaces of 
the heaven: and the ship’s three 
lights, resembling three stars— 
the red and the green with the 
white above—her three lights, 
like three companion stars 
wandering on the earth, held 
their unswerving course for the 
passage at the southern end of 
the group. Sometimes there 
were human eyes open to watch 
them come nearer, travelling 
smoothly in the sombre void; 
the eyes of a naked fisherman 
in his canoe floating over a reef. 
He thought drowsily: “Ha! 
The fire-ship that once in every 
moon goes in and comes out of 
Pangu bay.” More he did not 
know of her. And just as his 
ear had caught the faint rhythm 
of the propeller beating the 
calm water a mile and a half 
away, the time would come for 
the Sofala to alter her course, 
the lights would swing off him 
their triple beam —and dis- 
appear. 

A few miserable, half-naked 
families, a sort of outcast tribe 
of long-haired, lean, and wild- 
eyed people, got their living ™ 
this lonely wilderness of islets, 
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lying like an abandoned out- 
work of the land at the gates 
of the bay. Within the knots 
and loops of the rocks the water 
was more transparent than 
crystal under their crooked and 
leaky canoes, scooped out of the 
trunk of a tree: the forms of 
the bottom undulated slightly 
to the dip of a paddle; and the 
men seemed to hang in the air, 
they seemed to hang enclosed 
within the fibres of a dark, 
sodden log, fishing patiently in 
the unsteady pellucid green air 
above the shoals. 

Their bodies stalked brown 
and emaciated as if dried up 
in the sunshine; their lives ran 
out silently ; the homes where 
they were born, went to rest, and 
died—flimsy sheds of rushes and 
coarse grass eked out with a few 
ragged mats—were hidden out 
of sight from the open sea. No 
glow of their household fires 
ever kindled for a seaman a 
red spark upon the blind night 
of the group: and the calms of 
the coast, the flaming long 
calms of the equator, the un- 
breathing, concentrated calms 
like the deep introspection of 
a passionate nature, brooded 
awfully for days and weeks 
together over the unchangeable 
inheritance of their children ; 
till at last the stones, hot like 
live embers, scorched the naked 
sole, till the water clung warm, 
and sickly, and as if thickened, 
about the legs of lean men with 
girded loins, wading thigh-deep 
In the pale blaze of the shallows. 
And it would happen now and 
then that the Sofala, through 
some delay in one of the ports 
of call, would heave in sight 
making for Pangu bay as late 
as noonday. 
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Only a blurring cloud at first, 
the thin mist of her smoke 
would arise mysteriously from 
an empty point on the clear 
line of sea andsky. The taci- 
turn fishermen within the reefs 
stretched their arms pointing 
to each other; and the brown 
figures stooping on the tiny 
beaches, the brown figures of 
men, women, and children grub- 
bing in the sand in search of 
turtles’ eggs, would rise up, 
crooked elbow aloft and hand 
over the eyes, to watch this 
monthly apparition glide 
straight on towards them, 
swerve off—and go by. Their 
ears heard the panting of that 
ship; their eyes would follow 
her till she passed between the 
two capes of the mainland 
going at full speed as though 
she hoped to make her way 
unchecked into the very bosom 
of the earth. 

On such days the luminous 
sea would give no sign of the 
dangers lurking on both sides 
of her path. Everything re- 
mained still, crushed by the 
overwhelming power of the 
light; and the whole group, 
opaque in the sunshine,—the 
rocks resembling pinnacles, the 
rocks resembling spires, the 
rocks resembling ruins; the 
forms. of islets resembling bee- 
hives, resembling mole - hills ; 
the islets recalling the shapes 
of haystacks, the contours of 
ivy-clad towers,—would stand 
reflected together upside down 
in the unwrinkled water, like 
carved toys of ebony disposed 
on the silvered plate-glass of a 
mirror. 

The first touch of blowing 
weather would envelop the 
whole at once in the spume of 
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the windward breakers, as if 
in a sudden cloudlike burst of 
steam; and the clear water 
seemed fairly to boil in all the 
passages. The provoked sea 
outlined exactly in a design of 
angry foam the wide base of 
the group, the submerged base 
on which it sat; the submerged 
level of broken waste and re- 
fuse left over from the building 
of the coast near by, and pro- 
jecting its dangerous spurs, all 
awash, far into the channel; 
bristling with wicked long spits 
often a mile long, with deadly 
spits made of froth and stones. 

And even nothing more than 
a brisk breeze—as on that morn- 
ing, the voyage before, when 
the Sofala left Pangu bay early, 
and Mr Sterne’s discovery was 
to blossom out like a flower of 
incredible and evil aspect from 
the tiny seed of instinctive sus- 
picion,—even such a breeze had 
enough strength to tear the 
placid mask from the face of 
the sea. To Sterne, gazing with 
indifference, it had been like a 
revelation to behold for the first 
time the dangers marked by the 
hissing livid patches on the 
water as distinctly as on the 
engraved paper of a chart. It 
came into his mind that this 
was the sort of day most favour- 
able for a stranger attempting 
the passage: a clear day, just 
windy enough for the sea to 
break on every ledge, buoying, 
as it were, the channel plainly 
to the sight ; whereas during a 
calm you had nothing to depend 
on but the compass and the 
practised judgment of your eye. 
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And yet the successive captains 
of the Sofala had had to take 
her through at night more than 
once. Nowadays you could not 
afford to throw away six or 
seven hours of a steamer’s time, 
That you couldn’t. But then 
use is everything, and with 
proper care . . . The channel 
was broad and safe enough ; the 
main point was to hit upon the 
entrance correctly in the dark— 
for if a man got himself involved 
in that stretch of broken water 
over yonder he would never get 
out with a whole ship—if he 
got out at all. 

This was Sterne’s last train 
of thought independent of the 
great discovery. He had just 
seen to the securing of the 
anchor, and had remained for- 
ward idling away a moment or 
two. The captain was in charge 
on the bridge. With a slight 
yawn he turned away from his 
survey of the sea and leaned 
his shoulders against the fish 
davit. 

These, properly speaking, were 
the very last moments of ease 
he was to know on board the 
Sofala. All the instants that 
came after were to be pregnant 
with purpose and _ intolerable 
with perplexity. No more idle, 
random thoughts; the discovery 
would put them on the rack, 
till sometimes he wished to good- 
ness he had been fool enough not 
to make it at all. And yet, if 
his chance to get on rested on 
the discovery of “ something 
wrong,” he could not have 
hoped for a greater stroke of 
luck. 


(To be continued. ) 
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A MILITARY VIEW OF 


A Military View of the Coronation. 


THE CORONATION. 


BY ONE OF THE CROWD. 


“YounG fellah, you just 
stand where you are, and think 
yourself lucky that you have 
got a place: I have met your 
sort before,” and the country 
constable, imported for the oc- 
casion, took the accredited one 
by the two shoulders and thrust 
him back into the crowd. No. 
Z 50, Sussex, had heard of 
Londoners and their ways. He 
was resolved that he would 
not err except on the credit 
side of caution. Do not men 
even forge bank-notes? then 
how much easier would it be 
to print “TO THE POLICE, 
please pass, &c.,” on a piece of 
white card. The signature? 


To this country cousin of 


the metropolitan force ‘“ Ed. 
Bradford” conveyed less mean- 
ing than the “Ich Dien” in- 
scribed on the flag that 
fluttered above him. The 
crowd, still good-natured in 
spite of six hours of waiting, 
expressed their sympathy in 
derisive laughter. ‘You've 
forgot your coronet, young 
man; Robert’s taking nothing 
but coronets to-day.” “ Look 
here, just you step back, you 
ain’t goin’ ter sneak a front 
place by trying to kid a per- 
liceman.” The man who had 
slept with the kerbstone upon 
which he now stood as _ his 
pillow, was not going to be 
deprived of any of the benefits 
accruing to his midnight vigil. 
He was in deathly earnest, 
and the accredited one would 


have maintained but a preca- 
rious advantage, except for the 
arrival of a metropolitan in- 
spector. With him the little 
ticket worked wonders, and 
with an expression of opinion 
about local auxiliaries which 
was not complimentary to the 
suspicious No. Z 50, he passed 
the accredited one into the 
great scarlet-fringed aisle of 
London, S.W., en féte/ 

The blood of the man who is 
not moved by a military spec- 
tacle must indeed pulse thinly 
through his veins. Some en- 
thusiasts say that the principle 
of gay caparisonings for soldiers 
is wrong. That it would bring 
the army into closer touch with 
the nation if we sent our sol- 
diers out to do their peace 
duties in the casual garb of 
civil life. What would the 
Coronation of Edward VII. 
have been worth if it had not 
been for the wealth of colour in 
which it was painted! What 
would that coronation havebeen 
without the army! As a spec- 
tacle, it would have been as 
idle as the golden harvest field 
of the artist’s canvas, without 
the poppy and the corn-flower. 
The backbone of King Edward’s 
Coronation was the army. To 
the army, therefore, in the 
main, will this short paper be 
confined. And what a wealth 
of tradition exists bound up 
in those hundreds of different 
liveries, composing the repre- 
sentative Empire army which 
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presented arms to the newly 
crowned King that day! But 
it is not with the far-away 
traditions that we would deal ; 
it is rather with the recent 
labours of the army, which have 
kept those past traditions green, 
that we would associate the 
coronation pageant. The com- 
position of the parade which 
lined London’s streets was 
absolutely unprecedented. It 
is probable that never again in 
the history of the Empire or 
the world will such a parade be 
possible. Literally the “Empire 
in arms” was represented ; for 
not the least interesting feature 
of the pageant lay in the 
representatives of the South 
African, Australian, New Zea- 
land, and Canadian contingents 
—and the majority of these 
emergency units, now that the 
war is over, will cease to exist, 
will pass out of being, except 
as a tradition of the past. 
We are not seekers after the 
newest sensation, and it is not 
in a spirit of comparison with 
the Regular Army that we give 
prominence to the civilian levies 
which have joined the senior 
services in battle. We are well 
alive to the limitation of the 
irregular soldier and the solid 
worth of the patient profes- 
sional, But the latter is always 
with us; we know every button 
upon his tunic. We know that 
he is the backbone of our mili- 
tary strength, that without him 
the amateur would avail us 
little. But the employment of 
the amateur, side by side with 
the professional, has opened 
such a field of possibilities, 
such a promise for the future, 
that we cannot be branded 
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simply as partisan chroniclers 
if we recall here some little 
history of the corps which 
in a few days will be rep- 
resented but by a name. The 
regular lives for ever, the phan- 
tom past is personified in the 
existing present; but the ir- 
regular, the gay dragon-fly of 
the campaign, has but a one- 
day life. To-day the irregular 
lives and cocks his hat; to-mor- 
row he is gone, and is gone for 
ever, unless he has writ his 
name large upon the book of 
fame. 

It is possible, therefore, to 
appreciate some little of the 
interest with which we passed 
down the rough karki lines 
that edged the Mall. The route 
across the Horse Guard’s par- 
ade was held by a company 
of Sappers. Behind them 
stood grouped the men whom 
the steamship Bavarian had 
brought direct from the veldt 
to the Coronation of a King- 
Emperor. Among the officers 
grouped at the foot of the 
official stands were many famil- 
iar faces. Cox of the New 
South Wales Lancers, the first 
Colonial officer to arrive in the 
theatre of war and the last 
to leave it. The grey-bearded 
commander of French’s scouts, 
recovered from the grievous 
wounds received at the New 
Bethesda ambuscade. There 
are others, but we must pass 
on; the police will not have 
men loitering between the 
lines. The jaunty hat with 
blackcock tail, surely that 
corps was raised north of the 
Tweed! They are Tullibar- 
dine’s desperadoes, the Scottish 
Horse. Youngest of Colonial 
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Irregulars, it is true. But 
though their time has been 
short, they have squeezed into 
their brief lease of life as much 
fighting as their seniors. At 
once the gay Coronation scene 
disappears, and you refight the 
breathless struggle of Vlak- 
fontein, and see again the mist- 
enveloped ridge at Braken- 
laagte. The fierce struggle 
round the guns, the prostrate 
troopers, with but two rounds 
a-piece, silently waiting for the 
horsemen in the mist to re- 
duce the range until it should 
be deadly. The last fitful 
volley, the vain call for am- 
munition-supply, the dull rattle 
of bayonets determinedly fixed, 
and then the final carnage, till 
the guns were lost. These are 
of the men who lined that 
ridge. 

Nor have they been singular 
in upholding the traditions of 
Scotland’s fighting men. There 
are other Scotsmen here whose 
record is as_ brilliant — Lord 
Lovat’s Ghillies, than whom no 
better cragsmen ever set foot 
uponakopje. There are legends 
in the Orange Colony that the 
boldest of Boer Commandants 
would change direction when 
he found himself in the vicinity 
of these keen - sensed High- 
landers. “They will see us as 
Soon as we see them.” What 
greater tribute could be paid to 
the service quality of a corps 
claiming no higher military 
training than the lore of moor 
and deer-forest ! 

Then who came next! The 
Imperial Light Horse. Men 
from the Gold Reef whose en- 
durance had been taxed to 
breaking point by a treatment 
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which the home-staying Briton 
can never conceive as possible. 
These are the men, steeled in 
the struggle by an influence 
which exceeds even that of 
discipline or patriotism. Free- 
men that have eaten dirt, 
striking the blow to break the 
bondage they had brooked so 
long. What is the light you 
see in their faces, what im- 
pulse directs the commander 
of the detachment to call them 
so suddenly to attention? Is 
not Ian MHamilton passing 
down the road at the head 
of his staff, the man who led 
them up the bullet - splashed 
slopes of Elandslaagte, and 
cheered them on blood-washed 
Wagon Hill! Proud man to 
have commanded such men, 
proud men in such a com- 
mander. 

And the next is as great a 
corps! Thorneycroft’s Mounted 
Infantry. Who in the present 
generation will forget the story 
of Spion Kop? Even our late 
enemy, never exultant, speaks 
of that bevelled hill-crest with 
bated breath as “ Plat Kop- 
slagveldt.” And the place of 
slaughter is indeed a true ren- 
dering of the situation upon 
that crowded plateau. Con- 
verted into a charnel-house by 
a ceaseless avalanche of lead, 
churned into a shambles by a 
tornado of bursting shell. Yet 
the diabolical skill of the chemist 
and the most evil ingenuity of 
man could not break the de- 
termination of the gallant 
Thorneycroft and his decimated 
band—‘“ I am in command here 
—there is no surrender!” 

Let us move still farther 
down the line. Who are these 
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jaunty fellows with cat’s skins 
in their rakish “beavers” ! 
“Rimington’s Tigers,” to be 
sure. Or rather what was 
known as Rimington’s, now 
transformed into Damant’s 
Horse. Gay knights of the 
road, soldiers of fortune, 
popinjays of the farmhouse 
drawing-room—call them what 
you like, but “ give them best” 
in the one virtue. They can 
fight. Who shall tell of the 
nameless skirmishes to which 
they have been brought by love 
of forage and adventure, of the 
sudden changes they have seen 
from sentiment to sordid strife! 
But give them the credit of 
being men. They galloped out 
of the jaws of death at Sanna’s 
Post, and then turned like men 
to pluck something unburnt 
out of the burning pile of 
disaster. 

What fine fellows are these 
whom we meet in the next 
alignment, with great green 
pugrees and ostrich feathers ? 
Who has not heard of Dris- 
coll’s Scouts? Also knights 
of the veldt, but of another 
kind. Few of the men who 
came to attention on the cor- 
onation parade as Driscoll’s 
Scouts but could claim blood 
relationship with the enemy 
they fought. Many even had 
shouldered the rifle at some 
period in the ranks of the 
Republicans. 

Who come next—men with 
a dash of claret velvet on their 
shoulder-straps? Farmers from 
the beautiful glades of Natal. 
The very first volunteers to be 
in the field, the men who en- 
dured Ladysmith, and later 
quenched a second and third 
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invasion of their beautiful 
colony. Next, the Cape Police 
and Cape Mounted Rifies. The 
lost legion, the best fighting 
material that Cape Colony 
of itself could produce. The 
men with whom Dalgety held 
Wepener for fourteen bloody 
days. The corps which for 
eighteen months could make 
honourable boast that no un- 
wounded man from its ranks 
had ever fallen into the enemy’s 
hands. 

Who could pass by the 
Rhodesian Volunteers without 
a twinge of satisfaction that 
they came from the same stock 
as ourselves. The men who, 
under the dogged and unde- 
feated Plumer, for ten long 
months made bricks without 
straw between Tuli and the 
Crocodile Pools. <A side issue, 
it is true, shorn of the glamour 
attaching to the grand army 
ploughing its stately furrow 
through the heart of the Re- 
publics, but none the less doing 
the menial work for the grand 
army in the shadow of the 
wings, with equal devotion as 
those performing in the full 
blaze of the footlights. Meet- 
ing and surmounting difficulties 
which were foreign and un- 
heard of with the central parts 
of the great drama. But— 

“Please, sir, you must step 
back ; we have orders to clear 
the route.” 

The military band which has 
endeavoured to while away 
some of the weary moments of 
waiting disappears into a side 
alley and forms up in the align- 
ment of the route. A great 
silence of expectancy seizes 
upon the crowd. A solitary 
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policeman comes galloping down 
the sanded way. Then a gilded 
staff-officer in anxious haste. 
The crowd cheer him, since 
they have nothing better to 
do—then lapse back into the 
previous oppressive _ silence. 
Boom! boom! boom! The 
crowd starts as by one im- 
pulse. It is only the battery of 
Horse Artillery in Hyde Park 
announcing to all London that 
the King and Queen have 
taken their seats in the State 
Coach which is to convey them 
to the Abbey. Then a sound 
catches the ear: at first it is 
faint, not unlike the rattle of 
the chain-cable of a steamer 
dropping anchor. It is the 
clapping of many thousand 
pairs of hands. It dies away, 


and a more musical sound fills 
the air, the boom of many 
voices blended in acclamation ! 
The head of the procession is 


insight. “Order arms!” comes 
the guttural order. The long 
line of bayonets sweep upwards, 
and as the sun suddenly flashes 
out, the edging of scarlet and 
buff is fringed with a shimmer- 
ing line of silver. 

Of a truth a princely proces- 
sion. A squadron of glistening 
Life Guards, a posse of quaintly 
attired watermen, and a long 
following of distinguished sol- 
ders. But long before the 
procession had formed itself in 
the precincts of Buckingham 
Palace the crowd had made 
up its mind upon whom, other 
than the royalties, it would be- 
stow its favours. “Make way 
there, make way for an old 
lady who ’as come to see 
Kitchener. ’E’s killed three 
of er sons, ’e has;” and the 
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good-natured crowd, appreciat- 
ing the old lady’s undeniable 
right to see the great soldier, 
gave her a place on the kerb- 
stone. And presently the flood 
of brilliant procession brought 
the great soldier level with us. 
He was one of a group of three 
—in some ways a group per- 
haps the most distinguished 
in the whole procession. The 
crowd had eyes only for the 
popular hero of the hour. But 
to the more philosophic enthus- 
iast there are soldiers in the 
world other than the man who 
put his signature to the pro- 
tocol in Pretoria. And we 
doubt if England possesses a 
more capable leader of men 
than the general who with 
Admiral Seymour of Tientsin 
fame rode level with Lord 
Kitchener. Those who served 
with General Gaselee in the 
mountain fastnesses which 
gird northern India as with 
an ironstone corral will never 
forget the qualities displayed 
by this quiet unassuming man. 
The serious soldiers of India 
think with pride of the manner 
in which he fought those des- 
perate rearguard struggles— 
the Kahudharra Pass and the 
retirement from the Bazar 
Valley. Nor will the Allied 
Force in China forget the cool 
placid leader, the true type of 
an English gentleman, who re- 
lieved the gasping legations at 
Pekin. But on this day the 
crowd in its blind infatuation 
had eyes for no other of the 
King’s mounted lackeys than 
Lord Kitchener, and later, the 
Commander -in-Chief. Little 
they recked that the gallant 
Plumer rode in his fashion as 
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A.D.C. before the King; that 
Pilcher, the arch-raider in South 
Africa ; that Park, the intrepid 
colonel of the Devons, who 
cleared the slopes of Waggon 
Hill with his West country- 
men; that Dixon, the hand- 
some brigadier, whose calm 
judgment alone saved Vlak- 
fontein from becoming a dis- 
aster, also rode as_ personal 
retainers of the King. The 
distinguished cortége passed 
out of sight, the troops on the 
streets came to “the present,” 
and a deafening roar rolled 
up from many thousands of 
throats. The Royal Coach had 
come. 

It may be a relic of barbar- 
ism, it may, in the light of 
modern progression, be an 
empty pageant. But it pleased 
many thousands of sightseers 
that day, and many millions of 
people throughout a huge 
Empire. The sight of the 
King, snatched by Divine Pro- 
vidence from the very verge 
of the grave, quickened the 
pulse of the most laggard of 
his subjects. The ovation was 
splendid and moving. The 
King himself was affected, and 
as he acknowledged the general 
expression of homage his mov- 
ing lips disclosed his agita- 
tion. He was thinner and paler 
than usual; but he looked a 
King. In a moment the great 
gilded Coach had lumbered by, 
bearing the monarch and his 
queenly wife out of our im- 
mediate sight to give further 
pleasure to their subjects. 

The troops came to the 
“order,” then to the “stand at 
ease,” and we were again left 
with only the crowd to enter- 
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tain us. Paper bags and 
baskets appeared on every 
side, and the crowd lurched, 
They were in jovial mood; 
their patience had been well 
repaid, and they now fell to, 
to discuss the chances of a 
second view. Here we left 
them, and passing into Parlia- 
ment Street viewed perhaps 
the most gorgeous strip of the 
Coronation canvas. Asia was 
painted large upon this scene, 
The Indian and Colonial Guard 
of Honour ran in great coloured 
parallels right down to where 
the stately Brigade of Guards 
took up the final alignment to 
the Abbey. Never before had 
the vastness of the Empire 
over which Edward the Seventh 
was about to be crowned King- 
Emperor so appealed to us, as 
we stood in the cleared broad- 
way of Parliament Street. 
Within eyeshot were rep- 
resentative troops from every 
corner of the world. In 
front a line of Indian troops. 
Lithe Sikhs of Ludiana with 
heavy turbans; swart little 
Gurkhas from the valleys of Ne- 
paul; powerful Pathans, the 
pick of Yagistan tribesmen; 
sleek Brahmins from the val- 
ley of the Ganges; jaunty Jats 
and Mahrattas from Central 
India; Punjabi Mohammedans 
from Oudh ; black Sudras from 
Madras. But what was more 
wonderful—parchment-skinned 
Chinese in coats of beetle- 
green; sturdy little Dyaks 
from Borneo; stalwart Hausas 
from Central Africa and Ni- 
geria; quaintly caparisoned 
Fijians from the South Sea 
Islands; broad-chested Canadi- 
ans, self-possessed Australians 
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and independent New Zea- 
landers,—all dressing, within a 
stone’s-throw of the Foreign 
and Colonial Offices, within 
shouting distance of the Houses 
of Parliament, with but the 
stately Grenadiers, holding the 
record of England’s military 
greatness on their colours, sep- 
arating them from the Abbey 
and the King. Was there 
ever before such an exhibition 
of world-wide military power ! 

Yet it was not all serious. 
The massive dignity of the 
pageant was relieved here and 
there by those little gleams of 
burlesque which seem insepar- 
able from the pomp of all regal 
display. We waited for the 
Abbey to disgorge its congre- 
gation of Britain’s Peers. The 
scene was worth 
which 
police. 


the trouble 
it cost us with the 
As soon as the proces- 
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sion had moved off amid the 
booming of the salutes, a flood 
of Peers burst from the Abbey 
doors. All pomp and dignity 
were thrown to the winds. 
They were impelled by one 
common impulse, each was 
actuated with one burning de- 
sire—to smoke. Nothing could 
have been more ludicrous than 
the appearance of England’s 
selected seniors as they strug- 
gled with unruly robes in a 
search for leaf and tinder: 
each coronet was askew, the 
robes bunched awkwardly, and 
for all the world-we could not 
help thinking of stage proper- 
ties. Which would give colour 
to a remark that is accredited 
to the King, when discussing 
the appearance of his Peers, 
—‘‘Well, I thought that my 
Lord Chancellor looked ex- 
actly like a pepper-box!” 
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BELGIUM is not the traveller’s 
paradise. It was not of that 
rough, untutored country that 
the poet thought, when he 
declared that “a man’s best 
welcome’s at an inn.” The 
Belgians, in truth, are famous 
neither for hospitality nor for 
manners, and though they are 
willing enough to profit by the 
stranger, they prefer to profit 
without civility. Their tavern- 
keepers know nothing of the 
delightful courtesy which the 
French add as another sauce 
to your dinner; and if you 
incautiously enter a Belgium 
shop, you are either fleeced or 
driven forth with insolence. The 
aspect of the streets is depressed 
and listless. The prevailing type 
is dull, when it is not anarch- 
istic ; and the receding chins, 
which catch your eye at every 
street corner, explain the crime 
of Sipido. And with all the 
deadening of the esthetic 
qualities there is a vast in- 
crease of material prosperity. 
A country, whose king is said 
to be its best man of business, 
need not lag behind in the 
race for wealth, and Belgium 
loses none of its opportunities 
either at home or in Africa. 
Some among its most ancient 
cities are already blackened 
with the smoke of factories, 


and no one can travel across 
the border from France without 
being amazed at the changed 
and busy aspect. Yet increas- 
ing wealth has added no gaiety 
to this strange country, and, 
parodying Dr Johnson, we 
might say that the pleasantest 
prospect for a young Belgian 
is the highroad to Paris. Be- 
tween the French and their 
neighbours there is _ indeed 
no love ost. The  sim- 
ilarity of language is rather 
a cause of division than a tie. 
On the one hand is the con- 
tempt of the greater country 
for a people which speaks its 
honoured tongue with an un- 
couth accent. On the other is 
the jealousy of the lesser 
country which sees itself de- 
spised, and knows that its 
greatest men are easily ab- 
sorbed across the border. Nor 
is this feeling of recent growth. 
Baudelaire, having passed some 
unhappy years in Brussels, 
sketched a work—‘ La Belgique 
Vraie ’—which remains in the 
list of unwritten masterpieces. 
It is matter for regret that the 
poet never finished that which 
he sketched with so much acti 
mony, and which, though over- 
charged in every page, would 
have been a_ very pretty 
specimen of invective. But, 
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strangely enough, Belgium, 
whetstone as it has been to the 
wit of others, has lately been 
attempting to sharpen its own 
wit. It has revealed during 
the past year a faculty for 
insolence which not even Ger- 
many has surpassed. Why it 
chose England for its butt we 
know not. We can only see a 
monstrous impropriety in the 
choice. It is to England that 
Belgium owes its separate ex- 
istence, its national life, and 
without England’s support it 
might easily become once more 
the cockpit of Europe. Yet 
doubtless the brave Belgians, 
who are never likely to take 
up arms themselves, hoped to 
witness, at a cheap rate, the 
downfall of England. Even 


then her foolish acrimony is 
not wholly explained, and per- 
haps we may best seek its cause 
in the sad memory of a glorious 


past, to which a rather sordid 
present in no way corresponds. 

For there is no doubt of 
Belgium’s glorious past. To 
wander in her cities is to recall 
Charles V. and the brave Dukes 
of Burgundy, to remember that 
the grandees of Spain once 
brought hither their cruelty and 
their magnificence. Once upon 
a time the life of Bruges or of 
Antwerp was as noble as their 
art. August patrons were flat- 
tered by painters whose out- 
ward show did not yield to the 
splendour of their pictures. 
And, decadent as Belgium is, 
her glories are not all a dream. 
Her taverns are still rich in 
the wine of Burgundy, and her 
galleries have not surrendered 
all the spoils of her great epoch. 

here is, moreover, a charm in 
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dying cities which always eludes 
prosperity of modern growth, 
and this charm belongs pecu- 
liarly to Bruges and Ghent. 
Even though commerce is lay- 
ing a heavy hand upon Ghent, 
neither of these cities is of to- 
day either in aspect or char- 
acter. To step into them after 
the common bustle is to feel 
that from a torrent you have 
reached a backwater—a_back- 
water brilliant with lilies and 
fragrant with the scent of old- 
fashioned flowers. The ancient 
houses, the stately churches, the 
quiet hospitals, have watched 
many a revolution, and seen the 
passing shadows of many na- 
tions. And though walls hold 
the impress of no experience 
save time, not even the tourist 
can rid himself of association. 
Nor has the life of the past 
wholly ceased. The beguinages, 
at least, are all untouched by the 
hand of the hustler; and the 
white corneties of the nuns, seen 
as they stand at their quiet door- 
ways or kneel on the spotless 
floor of the spotless church, 
suggest another age, another 
life than ours. But it is by its 
picture-galleries that Belgium 
still keeps a noble pre-eminence. 
Certain painters there are who 
reveal themselves only to the 
visitors of Ghent and Bruges, 
and though we would welcome 
the presence of certain master- 
pieces in London, we must per- 
force confess that a picture has 
an added charm if it be seen in 
the surroundings which were an 
inspiration to its painter. And 
this year Bruges holds out an 
unwonted attraction. For there 
is gathered together such a col- 
lection of the works of the early 
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Flemish masters as is never 
likely to be seen again. Van 
der Weyden, Pourbus, Breughel, 
and the rest are all admir- 
ably represented ; but the two 
painters to whom we turn with 
the greatest pleasure are Jan 
van Eyck and Memline. For 
these twain are the real kings 
of Bruges, 

Their fame, splendid as it 
was in their own time and as 
it is to-day, was for a while 
overshadowed. Jan van Eyck 
long belonged to legend, for 
was he not the first inventor 
of painting in oil? And as 
for Memline, the dictionaries 
of painters found no room for 
his name even as late as 1824. 
But at last both have recov- 
ered their glory, and are uni- 
versally known for the masters 
they are. And it is in their 
right environment that you 
may see their masterpieces if 
you visit Bruges. The city 
which they knew and in which 
they worked still lives; and 
though perhaps we _ would 
rather see the exquisite works 
of Memlinc in the Hospital 
of St Jean, which is their 
home, though maybe Jan 
van Eyck more intimately 
belongs to the little museum 
which commonly shelters his 
masterpieces, neither he nor 
Memlinc is out of place in the 
old place of Bruges. As we 
look at the delicate pictures 
painted by the two great 
primitives, we cannot but re- 
flect that the forerunners of 
all the arts have an advantage 
which none of their successors 
enjoy. They are not troubled 
by the chatter of the schools. 
They come forth to view the 
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world with a fresh eye and 
an unwearied brain. Where 
all is new and untried, they 
may cultivate a charming 
naiveté, which can never be 
touched again save by the 
hand of insincerity. They 
look upon the fields and the 
trees, the streets and the 
houses, with an engaging sim- 
plicity which you meet no- 
where else save in the authentic 
fashioners of folklore. For all 
their air of truth, there is 
in the pictures of Van Eyck 
and Memlinc a suggestion of 
the fairy-story. In the atmo- 
sphere of their paintings you 
would not be surprised if you 
witnessed the villainies of the 
wicked uncle or the prowess of 
the youngest brother. Again, 
though Holy Writ or the Saints 
suggest their subjects, you can- 
not think of their personages 
or their landscapes as anything 
else than the daily experience 
of the painters. The Eleven 
Thousand Virgins were as- 
suredly born within the pre- 
cincts of Bruges; that knight 
sauntering down the road is 
a true Fleming; the horseman 
who halts at the town- gate 
was never nearer than Ghent 
to the Star of Bethlehem. 
And this it is that, from 4 
literary point of view, makes 
the early Flemish pictures 80 
strangely interesting. They are 
a transcript from the life, not 
of the Jews, whose history they 
illustrate, but of the township 
in which they were painted. 
An open background or 4 
glimpse through a window 
reveals the habit of the time 
with marvellous delicacy and 
precision. Nothing can excee 
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the skill wherewith the tiny 
figures are set in to the land- 
scape; nothing the insight 
wherewith the character of 
each is indicated. For Van 
Eyck and Memline, like all 
primitives, are true realists. 
They took so fine a pride 
in their medium that they 
aimed at expressing everything. 
Draperies, landscape, character 
were equally interesting to 
them, and their love of the 
actual was so strong that, as 
we have said, they seldom 
wandered far from their own 
city. The strangest example 
of ingenuous realism to be seen 
at Bruges is, perhaps, Breughel’s 
“Dénombrement de Bethlehem,” 
in which the landscape is ice- 
bound, and in which all the 
personages are good Flemings, 
skating or warming their hands 
at a fire, and in which not even 
the golf-club is lacking. So 
their religious pictures suggest 
portraiture, and their portraits 
suggest real men and women. 
How justly seen, how beauti- 
fully painted, is Van Eyck’s 
superb picture in the National 
Gallery! We know not which 
is the more finely rendered—the 
Man and Woman, or the Mirror 
and its reflection. And by the 
simplest methods the noblest 
result is attained. Memlinc’s 
portraits are almost hieratic 
in their stiffness. The folded 
hands, the stern pose of the 
head, suggest that the painter 
adhered to an ancient tradition. 
Yet at the same time the sitters 
are alive with character ; their 
individuality is never in doubt. 
Look, for instance, at the por- 
trait of Mary Moreel. You feel 
that the painter exulted in 
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representing that lady’s plain 
Flemish face seen through the 
transparent head-dress. Here, 
indeed, was the triumph of 
expression, but beyond that 
triumph is the woman herself, 
set before us simplex munditis, 
plain in her neatness, for all 
time. But their most wonderful 
achievement is to reach a broad 
harmonising effect through a 
multiplicity of details. Nothing 
is omitted; the style is never 
large, as the style of Velasquez 
is large, but the parts are so 
delicately subordinated to the 
whole that it would be absurd 
to charge the worst of them 
with niggling. And through 
their works we can catch a 
glimpse of the painters them- 
selves—simple and dignified in 
their life as in their art. They 
knew no catchpenny success ; 
they never yielded to the vulgar 
greed of fame or money. Even 
if the reason be obscure, Mem- 
line’s devotion to the Hospital 
of St Jean is confessed in the 
beautiful pictures which that 
dainty building enshrines, while 
Van Eyck was a courtier as 
well as a painter. He, at any: 
rate, shared the magnificence of 
his patrons. Like Rubens after 
him, he went on embassies, and 
brought back from Portugal the 
portrait of Isabella which won 
the heart of Philip the Good. 
And though the art of painting 
has declined in Belgium, the 
sentiment which inspired these 
primitives of old is still alive in 
another art. No one who has 
seen Breughel’s picture of the 
blind leading the blind, which 
hangs in the Louvre, and has 
read Maeterlinck’s shadowy 
drama, “Les Aveugles,” can 
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doubt that the twoarerenderings 
in different media of the same 
theme. But this is what baffles 
the traveller in Belgium. The 
outside is common—even vul- 
gar. The essence that remains 
is exquisitely strange. To 
change the image, you are 
reminded at every turn that 
Bruges and Ghent have lived a 
glorious life, and if now they 
lie dead, at least they lie dead 
in glorious happiness. Plus est 
en vous, the motto of the Counts 
of Flanders, might still serve as 
a motto for Bruges. There is 
still more in the ancient city 
than meets the eye, and the 
vanity of the Belgians should 
easily be satisfied without the 
crude abuse of unoffending 
neighbours. But who was ever 
satisfied with the past? And 
is not the rancour of the Bel- 
gians based upon that natural 
unreasoning jealousy which 
would gladly exchange all the 
glories of yesterday for the com- 
monplace prosperity of to-day ? 


It is not the fault of Belgium 
that King Edward VII. has at 
last been auspiciously crowned. 
Had the insolence of the jour- 
nalists been a little more bitter, 
had the aim of the miserable 
Sipido been a little truer, an- 
other king would have suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Victoria. 
But fortunately Sipido missed 
his mark, and King Edward 
survived to take part in the 
stateliest ordinance of dedica- 
tion ever devised by the brain of 
man. Already enthroned in the 
hearts of his people, he is now for- 
mally dedicated to his people’s 
service. Vows have been pub- 
licly exchanged of devotion on 


the one hand, of loyal obedience 
on the other, and the anxiety of 
two months is amply atoned for, 
The procession from the Palace 
to the Abbey did not represent, 
as was intended by the earlier 
design, the vast Empire over 
which our King and Emperor 
rules. But what it lost in 
extent it gained in intimacy. 
As the carriages passed, there 
was no spectator who did not 
feel that the pageant belonged 
to Britain alone. There passed 
before us none save our own 
King and Queen, our own 
princes, and _ their proper 
escorts, so that the pride we 
took in the spectacle was 
genuinely ours, and unshared. 
Moreover, we took a legitimate 
pride not only in our King, but 
in the courage of our King. 
To be crowned within a few 
weeks of a grave operation 
needs more resolution than to 
face a foe upon the field of 
battle, and it is the King’s 
bravery which astonished 
Europe as it delighted his 
subjects. And the coronation 
has silenced for always the 
tattling voices of the sooth- 
sayers. Surely, if proof were 
needed of the world’s invet- 
erate superstition it would be 
found in this: that the foolish 
prophet who declared that the 
King would never be crowned 
was able to shake the con- 
fidence of the people. For all 
our material advancement there 
is enough of the original savage 
left in us to make us afraid of 
bad omens, and to shiver at 
portents. One Indian Rajah, 
who came with a vast suite 
to witness the crowning of his 
Emperor, had so childlike 4 
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belief in the fortune-tellers that 
he did not expect to witness 
the ceremony. He is auspici- 
ously disappointed, and no 
word more will be _ heard, 
either here or in India, of 
the foolish wizards who proph- 
esied evil. 

While the ceremony of the 
coronation was distinguished by 
anagreeable intimacy, the Naval 
Review, conducted by the King 
at Spithead, symbolised for us 
the wider magnificence of the 
Empire. No finer theatre 
could be found for so splendid 
a spectacle than the strip of 
sea between Portsmouth and 
the Isle of Wight. The low- 
lying banks on either hand, 
the silver strait, the grey sky, 
afforded an exquisite setting 
for the great review. No one, 
save a naval expert, could look 
upon the long lines of battle- 
ships and cruisers without an 
honourable pride in the defences 
of the Empire. Before attack- 
ing England—a task which 
seems so easy to the sanguine 
temper of France—our enemies 
must first vanquish our fleet ; 
and though we are content to 
believe that our fleet, like all 
other armaments, is still imper- 
fect, we could not witness the 
naval review without a feeling 
of tranquillity. There was a 
vast fleet, confident if untried, 
and to make the parade no 
station was the poorer by a 
single ship. It was, in truth, 
an occasion for silent, simple 
patriotism. There is no need 
of boastfulness. It is idle to 
use again the stock phrases 
which delight the Chauvinist. 
But there was in the spectacle 
a reasonable ground of con- 


fidence, and had it not been for 
the critics no jarring note would 
have been heard. In the early 
stages of the war which is just 
finished we heard much—too 
much—of the military expert, 
who was prepared, from the 
depths of his arm-chair, to 
advise our generals or to finish 
the campaign. Now that the 
campaign is finished, we hear 
of this strange bird no more. 
But, as if to make up for his 
disappearance, the naval expert 
is busier than ever. Now the 
naval expert is moved by the 
best intentions. He desires 
nothing else than the assured 
supremacy of his fatherland. 
He would permit no other 
nation to build a battle-ship or 
fire a torpedo. The poor man 
can never be really happy 
until the British fleet is large 
enough and strong enough 
to meet single-handed all the 
fleets of the world. The am- 
bition is admirable, but it 
is impossible of realisation ; 
and much though we like the 
notion, we know that we 
cannot condemn all our rivals 
to inaction, while we arm our- 
selves undisturbed. Of course, 
therefore, the naval expert re- 
garded the Naval Review with 
amused contempt. He hastened 
to point out that all the ships 
displayed in the Solent were but 
painted impostures, that the 
fleet which the King reviewed 
was no fleet at all but a mere 
museum of ships. But ships, 
like men, grow old, and fall 
out of date, and it is perhaps 
excessive to insult a _battle- 
ship because it was not built 
a yearago. The truth is, the 
naval expert has a deep-seated 
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hatred of all ships. He is a 
critic who has grown to hate 
that which he has determined 
to criticise, and we are sure 
that if he passed before the 
finest vessels in the world he 
would still be filled with a 
blind fury. For ourselves, we 
prefer to accept the sounder, 
saner views of naval officers, 
who lay no claim to expertise, 
and to believe that though our 
fleet is not the only fleet in the 
world, it has been constructed 
by men who are not imbecile, 
that it is commanded by 
energetic and accomplished 
officers, and that it is manned 
by sailors who know both how 
to shoot and how todie. After 
Spithead, then, we feel, as we 
felt before, a legitimate pride 
in our fleet, and though we 
know as well as the naval 
expert that it is not without 
blemish, we are content to 
recognise the limitations of all 
sublunary things, and to be 
sure that the iron walls of 
England, if they are less 
picturesque than the wooden 
walls of old, are just as strong 
to defend the country against 
the perils of invasion. 


We have never been in favour 
of Academies. Literary Acade- 
mies we regard with an especial 
disfavour. Fifty gentlemen 
cannot achieve collectively that 
which evades them individually. 
Again, in literature more than 
in any walk of life, an official 
standard is bound to be false. 
A man who writes to please a 
coterie is certain not to do 
justice to himself, and we are 
convinced that in the world of 
letters an oligarchy is no less 
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dangerous than a tyranny. Yet 
there is a superstition abroad 
that literature is dignified by 
public recognition, and that 
there is a vague quality called 
culture which may only be de- 
tected in an organised body. 
But the culture that is not 
personal is a sham, and we 
are afraid that in the name of 
Academies much nonsense has 
been talked. However, Eng- 
land is no longer without its 
Academy. The King has granted 
a charter, and forty-nine gentle. 
men are the happier for a new 
title. What the forty-nine will 
do when they meet together, 
or whether they will ever meet 
together, we do not know. 
Their advertised duty is “to 
promote historical, philosophical, 
and philological studies.” The 
object is excellent, but it can 
only be performed in one way 
—by the separate and secret 
researches of the forty-nine. 
They will not accomplish a 
higher task because they now 
and again unite under one roof, 
or because they arrogate to 
themselves the same title. Pro- 
fessor Mayor will not better 
promote the study of Latin 
literature, for instance, because 
he is henceforth a colleague of 
Lord Rosebery. Nor, by the 
way, do we understand what 
Lord Rosebery is doing in this 
gallery. If ever the Academy 
meet in conclave, its place of 
meeting is not likely to be 
either a furrow or a tabernacle. 
And even if it did meet in a 
furrow, the presence of the 
other forty-eight would disturb 
the loneliness which, we believe, 
is essential to Lord Rosebery s 
contemplation. In truth, it 18 
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hard to explain the election of 
his lordship on any possible 
ground. So far as we know, 
he is neither a philosopher nor a 
philologist, and only by courtesy 
may he be called a historian. 
The books which he has written 
are such as a man of the world 
might not disdain to compose. 
But, amiable though they be, 
they cannot be called original 
research. How, then, shall he 
promote the excellent objects 
which this new British Academy 
is said to keep in view? 

No happier is Mr Balfour’s 
election. Our Prime Minister 
is less of a historian than Lord 
Rosebery, and just as poor a 
philologist. It is true that he 
has some pretensions to philo- 
sophy; but we have always 
thought that the form of his 
admirable treatises was far 
better than their conclusions. 
In other words, Mr Balfour is 
a true man of letters. He 
possesses a far deeper sympathy 
with literature than any states- 
man of our day, and you may 
justly conclude from a single 
page of his works that, had he 
deserted politics, he might have 
been a scholarly and accom- 
plished writer. Assuredly he 
would have every right to 
belong to a literary Academy, 
were such an institution estab- 
lished ; but we cannot believe 
that he will be very useful in 
promoting philological studies, 
and for his own sake we wish 
he had not been invited to 
enter what must inevitably 
prove a temple of dulness. 
For the rest, some of the 
members seem rather tiresome, 
and some are indubitably 
learned. But beyond the 


names of the members we are 
told nothing of the enterprise, 
and we shall be glad to know 
what steps this very motley 
band will take towards pro- 
moting the studies mentioned 
in the petition. 

For one thing we are un- 
feignedly grateful. The British 
Academy does not pretend to 
have anything to do with 
literature. It will do nothing 
to guide taste or to purify 
style. There are not ten of 
the forty-nine who would be 
suitable models for the young 
in the proper conduct of the 
English language. No; the 
Academy which should do for 
England that which the French 
Academy is supposed to have 
done for France, is happily as 
far as ever from realisation. 
Our gallant forty-nine will 
not humble themselves with 
the making of a dictionary or 
with the settlement of gram- 
matical disputes. They will, 
we imagine, be representative 
rather than active. One or 
more of their members will be 
chosen to speak for England at 
the jubilee of similar institu- 
tions in France or Germany. 
It is then that they will 
most energetically promote the 
studies which they have taken 
under their protection, and we 
have no doubt that they will 
perform the delicate function 
with elegance and propriety. 
But they will not add to the 
sum of England’s learning be- 
cause they are fellows of the 
same Academy, and though 
they will do no harm what- 
ever, it is difficult to see how 
they will achieve much good. 

At the same time, we hope 
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the new Academy will not prove 
an evil example. By its estab- 
lishment the thirst for authority 
should be already assuaged. No 
injury is done to history or phil- 
ology by public recognition, 
because these pursuits, being 
scientific in their tendency, are 
also positive in their results. 
But literature is a delicate plant, 
which defies the common laws of 
culture. To restrict it by law 
would be to destroy its char- 
acter, for the arts, alone of 
human enterprises, thrive best 
in a tempered anarchy. And 
what else would an Academy 
of Letters accomplish than re- 
strict its members? The ex- 
ample of France is not encourag- 
ing. Though the French are 


more obedient than ourselves to 
rules, though their language is 
far more trammelled by taste 
and tradition than our own, 
the French Academy has had 


practically no effect upon French 
literature. And if it has failed 
in precept, it has failed also in 
example. We cannot believe 
that the chance of a fauteuil 
ever stimulated. a young writer 
to a praiseworthy effort. The 
dictionary, upon successive edi- 
tions of which the Academy has 
been engaged for some centuries, 
may always be bought second- 
hand and unread for a small 
fraction of its cost. In what, 
then, are the Academy’s energies 
spent? In intrigue. It is, in brief, 
the smallest club in Europe, 
an entry into which is most 
keenly contested. Though its 
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members are but forty in nun- 
ber, they are divided into hostile 
and clearly marked parties, 
whose division is never inspired 
by literary taste or prejudice, 
The most famous of them is the 
party of the dukes, which even 
in republican France cannot be 
taken for a school of letters, 
The intrigue is harmless enough, 
and the worst that it does is to 
taint literature with a some- 
what vulgar worldliness. In 
France, however, it is so old an 
institution that it would be in- 
famous to disturb it, especially 
as it has outlived many dynas- 
ties. Moreover, although it has 
generally excluded the greatest 
men from its guarded circle, 
although a well-read man will 
recognise the names of few past 
Academicians, yet some great 
ones have honoured the house 
of Richelieu with their presence, 
and it has the same savour as 
an old piece of tapestry or an 
ancient book. But a Literary 
Academy established in Eng- 
land would have neither age 
nor authority. It would confer 
no dignity, it would enforce no 
opinion. It would be _ but 
another chance for intrigue and 
log-rolling, and it would lack 
the compensations which the 
house of Richelieu affords. 
Wherefore let us be content 
with our historians and philo- 
logists, who will represent us 
faithfully in foreign parts, and 
who will never imperil by word 
or thought the freedom of 
English letters. 
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THE great dark world is fast asleep, 
The keen-eyed stars, like children small, 
From out the cloud-drifts peer and peep, 
Above the fir masts tall: 
The river eddies soft and slow 
Beneath the shadowy bridge, as tho’ 
It feared to wake the drowsy town 
When Night has drawn her curtain down. 


There’s not a restless bird that sings, 
There’s not a flower lifts its face, 
And Silence with mysterious wings 
Haunts each familiar place: 
The sharp young moon long since has set, 
The grasses droop with dewdrops wet, 
The elfin wind that stirs the trees 


Blows lightly off the dreaming seas. 


Weary of toil, the fever’d Day 

Has flung himself upon his bed, 
And Night comes down the twilight way 

With poppy-crownéd head: 

Earth, at her presence passing sweet, 
Slumbers enchanted at her feet, 
Till Day, to vigorous life new born, 
Springs up the highways of the Dawn! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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NOTHING more momentous 
can happen to a_ household 
than the arrival of a new- 
born son and brother. The de- 
parture of an old member into 
the gloom of death is clear 
and fathomable in comparison, 
though it appears mysterious 
enough, often, with a haze of 
tears quivering between the 
vanishing one and they who 
must stand with outstretched 
hands watching him melt up- 
wards or downwards into the 
incorruptible. But at any rate 
his work is done. Whatever 
of good or ill for the family 
fortunes was in him to do 


has been done, and the sad 
or joyous arithmetic of retro- 


spect can sum it up easily 
enough. But this child, so 
unexpected though long ex- 
pected (the whole house in which 
a soul is created seems sur- 
prised, as if a body only had 
been reckoned on), is an infinity- 
sign of such tremendous sig- 
nificance that the mild-dream- 
ing mother, the father with 
his high hopes for it, are wont 
to wrench themselves out of 
the future with something 
of that desperation which in- 
vades him trying to conceive 
the distance of a star. The 
little symbol of futurity is 
more comfortable as a present. 
Futurity is always a pain, an 
oppression even to those before 
whom it dances lightest. What 
though the fate of our House, 
of our Nation, nay, of the world 


L. 


itself, may lie in the moist, pink 
little fist impotently clutching 
at its first enemy, the air, 
Our ranks are stronger by a 
body, our councils by a mind, 
our balance-credit with Heaven 
by a soul; unto us a son is 
given, as precious and precari- 
ous as to-day, portent though 
he be of however tremendous 
a to-morrow. 

The British Empire, a mild- 
dreaming mother in spite of her 
skill-at-arms, has long been in 
labour of the Boers. Three 
centuries and a quarter has she 
carried them beneath her heart, 
since the day when Drake in 
his hundred-ton death - trap 
“ran hard aboard the Cape” 
and found it “the fairest cape 
we saw in the whole circumfer- 
ence of the earth.” He would 
have been thought a bold pro- 
phet in those days who saw in 
this an annunciation ; and small 
wonder, for the great mother 
herself was only just begin- 
ning to know her mission of 
maternity. But the world 
knows more about her now, 
and were South Africa still an 
unborn land, how many would 
be the winks and nudgings 
amongst the nations, if, as 0c- 
curred in 1591, “three British 
ships sailed into Table Bay and 
traded with the Natives”! 
“ Another,” they would mur- 
mur, half in anger, half in 
relief, wholly in envy, “still 
another!” And they would 
in their various ways fall 
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down and worship the great 
mother of sons: this one with 
obscene caricatures and car- 
toons; that with telegrams 
made on the Nuremberg toy 
principle, which having whizzed 
forward, whizz back to the man- 
ipulator in a very astonishing, 
painful, and amusing manner ; 
a third with columns of heavy- 
lead headings upon yellow 
paper, with phonetic distor- 
tions of the great mother’s very 
own ancient printed language, 
most fitly read in the whine of 
a beaten Hindoo, most fitly 
punctuated with expectoration 
of which no other race of men 
is the master. In the old days 
these worshippers used to try 
and kill the mother before her 
child was born—an intelligible 
and even heroic effort, produc- 
tive of many glorious fights ; 
but, again, the world knows 
more about her now, and leaves 


her to give birth in peace. 

In this way she has brought 
forth the Boers, with what pain 
and trouble they only partially 
know who know only the agony 


of the last three years. That 
was practically nothing, a sigh 
of actual relief went up from 
South Africa when it began, 
for what matter the manner 
of the end of three hundred 
years of distress? ‘A thorn 
in our side” the Boers have 
been called; if so, how wel- 
come the gash of the opera- 
tion that relieves us of them. 
But though a mother may in 
her anguish so call the child 
that is in her, when the pain 
1s ended, when peace is in the 
house and in the mind, when 
she has a son, is there any 
thought in all the world more 
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pathetic than her sorrowful 
remembrance of her groaning, 
perhaps cursing at the infinite 
blessing in her bosom ? 

Young nations are the chil- 
dren of the world; and with 
children, whatever vices they 
are born with are ineradicable— 
only their virtues are destruct- 
ible. The eye of the parent 
must therefore turn first with 
unspeakable anxiety to the 
flaws slowly appearing on the 
negative of his  offspring’s 
character as it develops under 
the unalterable action of the 
acids of existence. Photography 
is a true image of the creation 
of life, with its half-and-half of 
voluntariness and involuntari- 
ness. No man need call upon 
God or the Sun to create for 
him; but having called, who 
shall control what these un- 
controllables may deal out to 
him? And flaws there will be, 
both upon young child and 
young nation — ineradicable, 
none the less, because to the 
eye they can be botched up 
and hidden. Young lives, 
moreover, are not like photo- 
graphs—only to be looked on. 
They must move, like engines, 
must be battered, like the face 
of an anvil, must be strained, 
like the cable of an anchor; 
so that flaws are no mere 
artistic defect, but an actual 
danger. 

Those who know the Boers 
and know the British have 
looked with a sort of panic 
upon the recently established 
relations of the two. From no 
love of throwing cold water, 
but from a very real disgust 
of warm oil, have many think- 
ing men muttered to themselves 
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in the writer’s hearing, “ Timeo 
Danaos et Mauser ferentes !” 
An incredible thing has hap- 
pened. For three hundred 
years St George, on sovereigns 
and elsewhere, has been tilting 
at the Dragon; three years 
have apparently sufficed to 
make the scaly creature look 
humbly up and lick his face! 
For millions of years toxicon 
has fought with antidoton 
in every vein of every organ- 
ism of creation — wet with 
dry, black with white, fool 
with wise, right with wrong. 
But south of the tropic of 
Cancer the two have suddenly 
wed — to flow, chuckles the 
British nation, amicably along 
for ever. It may be so. God 
grant that it is so. The world 
is ripe for another miracle: 
there has not been one vouch- 
safed since, in that very land, 
Brobdignag, cowering before 
Liliput, protested to the world 
that it was a noble spectacle, 
and got himself believed. But 
we must bear well in mind that 
it 7s a miracle, and be grateful 
or incredulous according to our 
temperaments. 

The Boer nation was brought 
forth in disorder, and suckled 
on revolt. Government was its 
first enemy, as the air is the 
human infant’s, and, like the 
latter, it fought it sturdily from 
the very moment of emergence 
from the womb of time, as 
ignorant as the babe that the 
new and detestable medium 
was the very essence of life. 
Its earliest stratum was ill 
soil for constitutionalism. The 
first Boers were sailors and 
soldiers, ever the most un- 
governable of men as they are 
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the most governed ; sailors, 
“beggars of the sea,” with 
other fiotsam and jetsam of the 
Dutch East India Company, 
thrown overboard from the 
great, rich, corrupt galiot, to 
sink or swim as they might. 
These wastrels, who must have 
been the sturdiest vagrants 
who ever lived, fought the 
Kaffirs, wrestled with the soil 
and the climate, and _ picked 
their wives from cargoes of 
Dutch beggar-girls, sent over 
by the unspeakable Council of 
Seventeen from Amsterdam for 
the purpose. Nothing more 
curious than this transaction 
has ever occurred in the history 
of mankind. It is a thousand 
pities that no old Flemish artist 
has preserved the scene in the 
Amsterdam Council Chamber 
for us,—the seventeen citizens, 
sitting frigid and_ fish - eyed 
around the board, their stiff 
and formal habiliments burst- 
ing with purity and the loot of 
the world, debating gutturally 
upon a scheme whereby their 
fellow - men, shock - haired and 
half-savage on the distant 
African seaboard, might be in- 
duced to breed for the advan- 
tage of the Directorate. What 
in the female line could be best 
spared from stock ? 

Oh for an echo of the tone, 
a shadowy revisitation of the 
look and gesture, probably a 
whisper, and a thumb pointed 
furtively over a fat shoulder, 
of him who dared to suggest 
the orphan asylums! But what, 
when one has got over the stock- 
yard callousness of the thing, 
more sensible than the driving 
together of two herds of non- 
producers for production ? And 
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the excitement under Table 
Mountain when the stumpy 
vessels, so pregnant with the 
future, cast anchor in the fresh, 
blue surges of the bay! Surely 
no cargo was ever so looked for, 
or its unshipment less delayed 
by bills of lading or other for- 
malities! Poor girls, one would 
give something too for snatches 
of the talk upon those crowded 
decks when the anchors fell. A 
grey chapter ended, of what 
colour that which was about to 
begin? The old mountain was 
answering as they looked at 
him with their sober, Friesland 
eyes, streaks of sunlit emerald 
and of gloomy purple on his 
flanks, his summit hidden 
from view, a thousand miles 
high for all they knew. 
They fared happily enough. 
The strong rough arms which 
received them proved a gentler 
prison than the cold walls of 
the Dutch asylums, and they 
seem to have wound themselves 
most placidly around the turbu- 
lent hearts that beat between. 
They bore many and tall sons. 
But men who have fought with 
all the laws of Europe, and 
with most of those of nature, as 
had these weedings of Europe’s 
crimp-shops, the earliest Cape 
Colonists, do not beget docility, 
however meek-eyed the mother- 
hood. The second generation 
of Boers looked out upon the 
world with the same fierce and 
mutinous gaze as their sires, 
dissatisfied with everything, 
even with the rich land they 
tilled and planted so assidu- 
ously. The reinforcements of 
wastrels who drifted yearly 
from Holland found Table Bay 
a haven of somewhat familiar 


unrest, and any philosopher 
amongst them must have had 
many thoughts anent the ex- 
periment of emptying the sedi- 
ment of a civilised continent on 
to a corner of an uncivilised. 
But one day a cargo of some- 
thing better than sediment 
arrived, in the shape of 300 
French Protestants fleeing for 
the sake of God from the devil 
who occupied the throne of 
Europe. No king and no kept 
woman ever consigned a more 
unconsidered or more portentous 
shipment to futurity than did 
Louis XIV. and de Maintenon 
when they chased these 300 
aboard ship. These French- 
men, many of them highborn, 
nearly all skilful in some art 
or craft, were welcomed by the 
amorphous little community 
farming and fuming under the 
Van der Stells, intermarried 
with it, gave it stability and 
respectability, and finally, ap- 
parently, disappeared into it, 
birth, language, and all, like a 
glass of French wine poured 
into a vat of Flemish ale. But 
never was liquor more surely 
and irretrievably ‘“ doctored” 
than the heavy stuff within the 
vat. To-day few Boers but 
have French blood in their 
veins, and men with French 
names commanding them in 
action. Botha was Bota, 
Grobelaar was Colbert, Vil- 
joen was Villions, Boshof was 
Beau Cerf, Pienaar was Pin- 
ards; Joubert, Fouché, de 
Villiers, Celliers, as purely 
French in name as they were 
in courage and energy in battle. 

The Huguenots brought more 
with them than arts and viv- 
acity—they brought the stern 
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religion which had lost them 
their native land. It, too, 
sank deeply into the new soil ; 
its sternness became intensified 
in the stern men who received 
it; its fervour hardened to 
bigotry ; its belief to supersti- 
tion; its purity to that which 
could sanctify even fornication 
with a text. Much they brought 
indeed to the all-lacking Dutch 
riffraff which absorbed them, 
but they brought no docility or 
constitutionalism. That would 
have been a strange commodity 
in the baggage of men whose 
only acquaintance with laws 
and constitutions was with 
those of Louis XIV. They too 
had been reared amid peril 
and unrest ; all the Europe they 
had escaped was one huge 
swirling maelstrom of lawless- 
ness, blood, and death. In 
no age and in no place 


have Frenchmen been prone to 


placidity and lawfulness,—all 
their triumphs and all their 
failures have been due_ to 
the predominance of qualities 
totally contrary to these. These 
Huguenots, to be short, stamped 
upon the already unrestful sailor 
and soldier character the traits 
of vigorous unrest which have 
made South African history ; 
and the chiefest of these, when 
grafted, grew, like their re- 
ligion, distorted upon its new 
stem. Love of liberty became 
a passion for licence; a craving 
for just law gave place to a 
fierce resolution to have no law 
at all save that which every 
master might think fit to pro- 
mulgate within the four walls 
of his own house. And this 
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differed exceedingly from the 
codes selected for their regula- 
tion, firstly by the unspeakable 
seventeen of Amsterdam, and 
later by the cuff-and-collar 
noblemen from St James's 
Square, much as these differed 
from each other. Neither the 
“butt-end of a musket”! of 
the former nor the well-trimmed 
admonitory forefinger of the 
latter were governmental in- 
signia at all venerable to those 
enemies of all government, the 
governed. The early Boer 
loved to trade ; the Dutch East 
India soon pounced upon a 
practice so demoralising to its 
own paramountcy as the raising 
of produce for the best, but 
an indiscriminate market. The 
later Boer loved to own slaves. 
The white, well-trimmed finger, 
curled this time around a 
goose-quill, scratched out that 
little idiosynerasy with ink as 
black as the new freedmen, and 
as indelible as their old mas- 
ters’ conviction of their right to 
hold them in servitude. The 
whole Boer nation became 
feverish with anger, and later, 
when a consolatory but inade- 
quate cheque came, like a pint 
of milk amongst a full enteric 
ward, delirious. The Boers 
both early and later loved to 
wander. Both Amsterdam and 
London forbade him to “roam 
far afield in the desert and 
veldt.” Enough! 

A trader may cease his trade, 
a slaver may give up the bodies 
and minister to the souls under 
his subjection, a rapscallion 
may cling to the law, and a 
thief take to giving in lieu of 





1 A hundred blows with which was the punishment for grumblers amongst the 


early community, 
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taking, but no mortal vagrant 
can withstand the eternal faint 
summons of a mighty hinter- 
land calling “Come! come!” 
just outside his fence all day 
and allnight. The Boers made 
little effort to withstand it, but 
faded out into the silence and 
immensity in big and little 
groups,—sometimes in solitude, 
but always moving northwards 
with women and waggons, a 
Bible, a rifle, sundry sheep and 
cattle, drawing deep breaths 
as men do who come out of 
the shaft of a mine on to 
a breezy cliff by the sea. 
“Stay!” commanded the scan- 
dalised noblemen at Cape Town, 
writing hastily reports and 
proclamations,—the former for 
Downing Street, the latter to 
be forwarded, with a flag, to 
the farthest outposts of the 
radiating laagers of waggons 
out on the Karroo and beyond. 
It is a tremendous and over- 
powering privilege which be- 
longs to a British subject, that 
of remaining always a British 
subject—one capable of much 
discussion, and quite conceiv- 
ably unbearable even to a man 
of British birth, much less to 
one of no birth at all. But 
the hinterland grew vaster and 
more insistent at each advance. 
“Come!” it called, all its sol- 
itude and wide free spaces 
making music like the Pied 
Piper before the infant na- 
tion which trailed after. The 
bearers of flags and proclama- 
tions began to arrive too late, 
so did the “ pain-of-death-and- 
confiscation” edicts in their 
pockets, You cannot execute 
@ man unless you know where 
he is; and it is difficult to 
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sequestrate property which, 
when last seen by human eye 
a month ago, was travelling 
at three miles an hour “to- 
wards the tropic of Cancer.” 
Much of this property was 
never seen by human eye 
again. Dingaan the Zulu, and 
Moselekatse the Matabele, too, 
entertained a dislike to the 
spectacle of white men wan- 
dering northwards, and their 
legions of truculent giants soon 
showed the agitated British 
satrap down at Government 
House the only true way of 
arresting a Boer trek. Slaugh- 
ter, fever, starvation, murdered 
and outraged women, babies 
writhing wildly on assegai- 
points—this was for long the 
history of the pioneers; but 
they dribbled forward never- 
theless, smothering all obstacles 
with an advance- guard of 
dead, as the moving millions 
of lemurs do in their migra- 
tions in Norway. Such colos- 
sal patience and endurance as 
those of these stern - faced 
riflemen who rode ahead and 
alongside the line of waggons 
are unique in history. Such 
revenge as they wreaked when 
the tide turned, and the black 
regiments were dashed to pieces 
before them, is happily also 
unique. The assegaied white 
babies writhed less horribly 
than the little mounds of 
black living flesh lighted with 
mealie straw and roasting out- 
side the blazing kraals. Lex 
talionis,—it was the only law 
they recognised. A_ terrible 
book is Deuteronomy; a ter- 
rible race were the Boers of 
the ’Thirties and ’Forties. 
Then the flags and proclama- 
2G 
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tions caught them up again, 
this time in Natal, still always 
inimical, never with healing on 
their wings, but ever demand- 
ing, ordering, threatening some- 
thing exactly the reverse of that 
chosen by the Boers for them- 
selves. The latter made a new 
State, a new Volksraad, a new 
and very fierce war with their 
old enemy Dingaan, and in 
January 1841 propounded a 
treaty with the British Govern- 
ment, praying for independence, 
on terms. But even whilst 
Pretorius, or his clerk, was 
painfully scrawling the condi- 
tions, the insincerity and im- 
possibility of them were being 
made manifest on every side. 
Item, Ownership of slaves was 
not to be permitted; yet every 
farmer possessed a dozen, and 
was adding to them as occasion 
offered. Jtem, No hostile move- 
ments would be made against 
the natives. At that very 
moment a ravaging, burning 
commando was cantering about, 
with black men tied to the 
saddle- bows and columns of 
raided cattle alongside, on the 
wrong side of the borders of 
Pondoland. Jtem, The Boers 
would see that civilisation was 
spread amongst the natives. 
The bloody and _ treacherous 
murder of Dingaan’s hapless 
envoys was a bad beginning to 
that line of business. The 
answer of the British Govern- 
ment was brief and monotonous. 
“You are British subjects—as 
such behave.” The reply of the 
Boers was war, the first war with 
England, Smith v. Pretorius, a 
suit which has been tried more 
than once since. Smith, after 
a very bad time of it, eventually 
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won; the Boers dispersed, de- 
clared themselves British sub- 
jects, and promptly trekked, 
More chasing by flag and pro- 
clamation, even to the banks of 
the Limpopo; more trouble, an 
infinity of it, with black men, 
brown men, and white men, 
War with Griquas, with Ban- 
tus of all tribes, internal quar- 
rels, repudiation of the Smith 
v. Pretorius adjudication, un- 
hmited thefts of cattle, slaught- 
erings, and slave-driving, with 
its inevitable outcome, another 
British war, and a good round 
licking from another British 
Smith, a war-worn, blasphem- 
ous old hero, somewhat sur- 
prised, as many another old 
soldier has been since, at the 
stoutness of the Burgher in the 
field. More trekking, an inter- 
lude of quiet, and then, almost 
miraculously, arising as sud- 
denly and unaccountably as its 
own dust-devils, up sprang the 
South African Republic, free 
and independent, with the Vaal 
river as its southern, inviolable 
frontier, and with nothing else 
definite about it. The early 
history of the new nation is 
instructive. In 1854 Potgieter, 
a prominent Dutchman, was 
flayed alive by the Kaffirs. Lex 
talionis assessed his value in 
black flesh as 900 to be killed 
by the bullet and 2000 to be 
slain by thirst within a cavern, 
which was duly carried out. In 
1856 slavery, under the title of 
apprenticing, was again legal- 
ised by the Volksraad ; and in 
1858 the natives were officially 
scheduled as lacking souls. 
From 1867 to 1877 the coun- 
try was bankrupt; all the na- 
tive nations on its borders, 
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infuriated by the unceasing 
slave-raids and their bloody ac- 
companiments of slain women 
and babies and burning kraals, 
were ready to fall upon the 
little island of white men in 
their midst; internal law and 
order were dead, and the South 
African Republic was during 
these ten years the most mis- 
erable State that ever existed 
upon earth. But the hated 
British flag and proclamation 
appeared again, this time in 
Pretoria itself; the country was 
annexed, saved, and infuriated 
at its salvation. But with 
safety came the saddest time 
of all. There is no doubt that 


when for the first time we 
governed the Boer nation we 
misgoverned it, and that be- 
cause we misunderstood it. 
Space is too limited to recount 
the multitudinous differences 
which led to the open breach 


of 1881. Let it suffice that 
the feelings of the Boers to- 
wards us, which had never 
before been anything more 
than incompatibility of temper, 
and the old antagonism of 
childish wilfulness with wisdom, 
were deepened to hatred, their 
trust in our word transformed 
to an immovable belief that 
we were a nation of liars, 
their respect for our arms to 
contempt. Never did tall talk 
and small performance operate 
more disastrously. The Boers 
were men who judged by re- 
sults alone, as half-savage men 
are wont to do. We prom- 
ised and did not perform; we 
threatened and did not punish ; 
we went to war and did not 
Wm; we invoked the sun and 
the rivers to attest our im- 
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movability, and moved. And 
to the Boer mind ever since 
we have been a nation of un- 
just, impotent braggarts. 

It is a bitter reflection that 
the long war just concluded 
may not have removed the 
whole of this impression. When 
the despised and hated conquer, 
it is their arms alone that 
win respect. Is the heart of 
France any warmer towards 
Germany, or that of Poland 
to Russia? The antagonism 
of the Boers to British rule 
is more deeply rooted than 
either of these, and it would 
be a wonder indeed if defeat 
has plucked it up. Let us 
face the facts: the Boers have 
hated and despised us, they 
have risked their all to fling 
us from their midst, to ward 
off the very touch of our hand. 
They have failed, and the 
dreaded hand is upon them 
for ever. What, then, may 
we expect? 

Our hope must lie more in 
the youthfulness of the Boer 
nation than in the character- 
istics of its present individual 
members. The latter are, it is 
to be feared, irreconcilable. 
They live in the past, and the 
past holds nothing for them 
but anger and distrust. No 
single one of our transactions 
with them has been of a joy- 
ful or friendly nature, not one 
but has seemed to them dis- 
honest, oppressive, or cowardly. 
It is symptomatic of the un- 
reasoning complacency which 
is almost our national disease, 
that this gloomy past is con- 
sidered to have been rose- 
lighted by a wasting war. It 
has been lighted, indeed, but 
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with no rose-tinted lamps,— 
rather, to the Boer eye, with 
the red glare of the conflagra- 
tion which has consumed all 
his hopes to ashes. We, who 
have conquered, may comfort- 
ably forget the past, because 
in conquering we have won 
the future. But to the beaten 
Boer there is no future worth 
winning,—how can there be to 
a man for whom the future 
can hold nothing but the an- 
titheses of his ideals? “You 
will become great and famous,” 
says his new-found British 
brother. The Boer is silent, 
because during all his years 
he has prayed for obscurity. 
And what is progress to a 
man whose earnest wish was 
to stand still, or riches to one 
who dreads and despises them, 
or imperial citizenship to an 
anchorite whose share even in 
the primitive government of 
his republic was oppressive to 
him ? 

But the Boer nation will be, 
nevertheless, the most malleable 
and conformable of units in the 
Imperial scheme. For it is no 
nation at all, nor has ever been. 
It is a tribe, with the mission 
and fate of all tribes, to be 
absorbed and regulated and 
lined up in the ranks of civil- 
isation in spite of itself. And 
as with all tribes, the love of 
isolation, which seems so neces- 
sary to itself whilst still an un- 
disturbed community, will dis- 
appear utterly on the disap- 
pearance of the last tribal gen- 
eration, and leave not a trace 


behind. Thirty years hence the 
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Boers will scarcely understand 
why their fathers leapt to arms 
in defence of nothing; fifty years 
and it will be a tale. And it is 
to be hazarded that no post- 
ponement of the war, for how- 
ever long a period, would have 
altered matters to our detri- 
ment. The Boers, so far from 
becoming a nation under 
Kruger’s régime, were ceasing 
even to be a tribe. And in 
thirty years they would prob- 
ably have become British sub- 
jects automatically, had not the 
misconduct of their olla podrida 
of a Government made war 
inevitable, and forced a natural 
process to develop in a tenth of 
its proper time. 

It is during the next three 
decades, therefore, that it will 
behove us to walk circumspectly 
with the hand of infant Boer- 
dom in our own. Whither we 
lead him he will walk, a sus- 
picious child, but a docile and 
eventually a trustful one. His 
father, if we know the Boer, 
will remain silent, will not in- 
terfere, though he hate us 
utterly to the last. There is 
much of the fatalist in his 
character ; he knows as well as 
we do that his creed of retro- 
gression is a monstrosity upon 
earth. He knows better than 
we do that it is dead. Kismet! 
He has yielded ; stout man that 
he is, we can love him though 
never a grain of love shall we 
get in return. And it is not 
until he has passed away that 
the British Empire will be able 
to say truly, Unto us a son 1s 
born. 
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